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To Mrs, HASTINGS: 


2.435 
„jun, 


WI TH ſplendor and elegance of 
taſte we connec the idea of a lively 
imagination and a ſerfible cart; it is 
to theſe laſt qualities I apply when I 
ſolicit the honor of your patronage for 
theſe volumes. The weakneſſes aid 
ſulleriogs of the leading characters 
they exhibit, appear to me to riſe na- 
turally out of diſpoßtions replete with 
great virtues and extreme tenderneſs; 


K he. 
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iv DEDICATION. 
their misfortunes above all others the 
moſt likely to make a deep and eternal 
impreſſion on minds of fine-wrought 
ſenſibility. If this little work ſhould 
meet with your approbation, I ſhall 
receive much pleaſure, and feel my 
ſelf-love greatly flattered. 
I have the honor to be, 
Madam, 


Your moſt obedient 


Humble ſervant, 


The AUTHOR. 
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10 H O W charmingly the thunder florm 
«© has cleared the air and allayed the extreme 
te heat; and ſee how beautifully the ſoft rays 

& of the ſetting ſun gleam upon that little ſta- 
tue!“ ſaid Matilda to Mr. Conway, as 
they entered their elegant little faloon ; © Do 

& not direct my attention,” returned he, © to 

& that object, leſt it ſhould tempt me to an act 
of im prudence. I had a letter to day from 
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my friend Lewis. who informs me that the 
original, from which this caſt was taken, 
eis to be ſold for only three hundred gut- 
*6 neas. Would that fate,” cried Ma. 
Lia, © would exchange our hundreds for as 
many thouſands a year, that eit might not 
** be imprudent in us to think the ſum you 
„ mention a trifle,” 


© Heavens! my good girl, du do net 


** think that J had a ſerious thought about 


„the matter! I know it is a thing impracti- 


cable: I ſpoke but in jeſt: I hope, nay, 1 
*« tiuſt, I have entirely loſt the defire of 
** throwing away money in purchaſing things 


of no real utility.” © I wiſh,” replied 


Matilda, with a lock of animated ſweetnefs 
that went to the heart, “that it was in your 
power to throw away money, as you Cai! 


* it; for Jam ſure there is no one who weuld 


Adiſponſe ſuperfucus caſh more laudably, 
£6 or aiter more e acquiſitions.“ 


20 oO! you fi gmple gi KY you muſt not Fu 


*« flatter ſuch a favourite propenſity, unleſs 


cc you had the means of grati' ing it; for 
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« you may increaſe it to a fault; and in our 
ie pre ſe. it citcumſtances you ſaoul ! rather bid 
* me to conquer it.” 


% Alas!” ſaid Matil 11, “it is not in my 


py Power to relSt vs“ — 


«& ] know it is not;“ interrupted he, but 


«© do not, Matil.la, think me fo abſolute a 
% cognoſcenti as to be ſerioully hurt at this 


affair. Could you believe, that even if you 


had by an admit able economy ſaved ſom:- 
* thing from the ſum appropriated to family 


* expences, that | would accept it towards 
* pratifyinga whim of mine; On no.” 


Lou interrupted me before you had 
te heard me out, Conway,” ſaid ſhe, Now 
e if you have ended, permit me to finiſh 
% what [ began to ſay.—-! obſerved it was not 
© in my power to reſerve, and I was going 
* to add the monoſyllable much, if you had 


** ſuffered me to proceed. 1 have, however, 
„at this time, the fum you want, and it is 


vc entirely at your ſervice.” 


| 4 4 5 e 
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cc It is true,” faid ſhe ; „but be afared 


Fs 
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And have you, indeed, done this; and 
yet, without the appearance of retrenching 
in the ſmalleſt article ? I did not think, 
wicn you ſeveral times wanted me to 


* hear aheut an overplus of caſh in your 
nands, from the manner in which our ta- 
ble is ſupplied, that the charming miſtreſs 
who graced it could have ſuch a ſum in 


dank,” 


«© Yes, yes, I have; and I beg of you to 
take It without laying any more on the 


ſubject.” my 


« Oh! no, I cannot accept of it; expend 


it yourſelf 5 you may find a thoufand pur- 
poſes for it : make an addition to your jews 
els; that is the only fort of finery you 
66 N SL | | . 
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| ſhall net purchaſe any with this ſum; ſo, 
| beg you will not think of refuſing to 
make uſe of it.” 
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] cannot help obſetving how ſtrangely 
& it happens that you ſhould have laid up 
e juſt the value of my little favourite. But 
* was it really the three hundred guineas ? 


© within twenty or thirty pounds. 


« Extraordinary | but you ſarcily could 


T6 not think I would accept of it to ſpend my *- 


« ſelt, unleſs indeed you have as particular 
& 2 with to make the purchaſe as I have? 
© I know no one who has a better taſle than 


« yourſelf: but I do not recolle your ever 


tc expreiling any ſtrong marks of admiration 
of this ſtatue. If you had an p-culiar de. 
« fire yourſelf, the thing would be quite dif- 
*ferent.-. 


% But, 1 have as great a wiſh to make the 
« purchaſe as you have: and fo be content 
© on that head,“ ſaid Matilda, ftarting from 
her char, and going towards the door“ I 
& will fetch the notes ior you this minute.“ 


6 But are you certain it is your on de. 


se ſire 3 Yes, quite certain, faid atti- 
da, going out at the door, _ 


A.5 Charming 
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Charming woman ! ſhe knew that to pre- 
ſerve a lively intereſt in the heart, it is ſome- 
times neceſſary indulgently to ſacrifice one 


own, perhaps, more prudent inclinations to 
its innocent foibles. 


The energy with which Matilda uttered 
the words“ Yes, quite certain,” ſet the mind 
of Conway at caſz. He took a turn acroſs 


the room; and whilſt he admired a new and 


ele gant ohject that had occationed the con- 


verſat ion, he fully reconciled himſelf to the | 


induigence of his own inclination, by flatter- 


ing himſelf he was about to gratify that of 


another. We often ſee the beſt kind of peo- 


ple in the world praQtifing this mode of 


azreeable deceit vpon themſelves; what they 


like they are willing to believe, and they flat- 


ter themſelves, that a ready aſſent to their 


inclication does not rife merely from an 
obliging compliance with their taſte or plea - 


ſorable purſaits, but from a fimilar with in 
the perſon was n Nſatilda returned 


in a few minutes with her writing box in 
ane hand, and the notes in the other. 
is He re are ma terials for writiag, ſaid ſhe ; 

e. I inßſt 


— 
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« inſiſt that you wiite immediately for the 
&« ſtatue to be bought for you.“ 


e 


He ſmiled upon her with a look of enthu- 
faſtic tenderneſs, and took the pen from her 
hand; at that moment there came in Fre- 
derick, his eldeſt boy, beautitul as an angel, 
| and holding in his hand a violin which 
. (having always betrayed a partizlity for mu- 
ſical ſounds,) had been given to him for a 
plaything. The pen fell from the hands of 
Conway ; he flung the notes into the lap of 


Matilda, caught the ſweet child in his arms; 
66 


4 aw. > 


take back your little treaſarc, my lovely, 


% my too-indulgent girl,“ faid he. Why 


* ſkoull I expend money in purchaſing a 
* ſculptured reſemblance of the God, when 
66 1 have a young Apollo glowing with life, 
% health, and beauty; charming as the 
c imagination ot the poet, or the hand ot 


6 ſculpture ever formed?“ 


The tender mother ſmiled at the comnlie 


nent to her little darling, whit ior heat ex- 


ulted at this triunph of pate nal ai tion, 


* 


over an inclination which Wes r going to 
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lead to an improvident action. The little 
fellow felt the full force of the tender preſſure 


which accompanied his father's compliment; 
he clung ahout his neck, and imprinted a 


thouſand affectionate kfſes on his cheek; 
but, in an inſtant, ſome new idea ſeized his 
volatile fancy; he eagerly ſlid from his em- 
brace, and ran out of the room. 


See,“ ſaid Conway, with a ſmile of 


praiſeful love, “ ſee, by what a mere acci- 
„dent I was preſerved from liſtening to your 


5 ſeduftive wiles and acting imprudently. 


„ Confels” continued he, with an air of iro- 


nical reproach, that you ate 


© Well,” tried ſne, interrupting him, 
5 pethaps it might not be quite right ; but 
cannot bear that your generoſity, oppoſed. 
to my father's avarice, ſnould abridge ſo 


c many of your innocent pl-aſures.” Con- 


way could make no anſwer, but by holding 
her a ſfectionately to his heart, whilft the 


tcars of grateful pleaſure ſtarted to his eyes, 
and added ſoftnets to every line of a counte- 


nance 
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nance where ſenſibility and dignity were 
blended. | 


” Nature bcheld the graceful weakneſſes of 
theſe her favourite children through tears of 
delight: even prudence, who had prepared 
a little reproof, now found her voice cheriſh- 
ed by rifing emotion, and hid her ſoftened 


features on the boſom of nature. 
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Ye 


55 VI ATIH. DA” excla;med Conway, 


&S 
£6 


ce 


84 


| want words to expreſs my feelings, bur 
my v hole heart worthins your virtues; vet, 
you muſt foigive me, when] confeſs that 


I dy not even to others, ſo often as you 
deſetrve them, make euſogiums on your 

Tions. It ſometinies haprens that in en- 
deavouring to avoid a fault we run into 


the contrary extrem: . I Fave ever had 4 


" peculiar diſgaſt to a kind of falſe grati- 
tude which people often impoſe upon the 


world, and frequently, I betieve, upon 


themſelves for the thus. It diſcovers itſelf 
in unſeachahle and oftertatious enumerati- 


ons of the aitcQion, zeal, and ſervices, of 
their friends. In many inſtances it is on- 


« iy. 


f 60 
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* ly a medium through which they ſeek to 
impreſs their auditors with high ideas of 
their own excellence, by diſpliying thei; 
power of attaching objeAs ſo worthy of e{> 
timation, as thoſe are whom they take 
ſuch elaborate pains to praiſe.” 


i 


£8 


© Tentirely,” ſaid ſhe, “ enter into your 
ſentiment; that baſſage in Prior's Henry 
and Emma has always appeared to me 
to poſſeſs a peculiar delicacy of thought, 
when Emma excluims to Henry," : 


65 
cc 
66 


16 


And whilſt with ſecret joy and inward pride, 
Which from the world my careful ſou! ſhali hide, 

1 ſeetth-e Lord and end of my deſire, 

Exalted high as virtue can rcquire, 


& That paſſag of Prior has great beauty; 
nor do I recolle& any author who has ex- 
* preſſed the thought with ſo much elearnefs 
% and grace. How often, my Matilda, do 
4% ] wiſh it was in my power to exalt you as 
* high as your virtues deſerve ! It is then 
only that 1 re pine at the narrowneis of my 
„ fortunes— there is not any thing 1 would 
n not ds to add to Four Meeren 


4 


Oh? 


N 
ö 
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« Oh! do not with me an increaſe of hap- 
& pineſs ; but rather join with me in wiſh- 
© ing that what I now enjoy may be conti- 
te nued to me. Conway, I ſometimes think 
& we are too happy! ever fince I have been 
* capable of reflection, I have had an im- 
« preſſion on my mind, that when two per- 
* ſons of ardent feelings and lively imagina- 


4 tions unite, fome {2d and weighty calami— 


ty generally foilows to give a balance to 
dc their lot, which would ctherwite prepon— 
& detate too much on the fide of happineſs, 
& for beings born to lovk on this ſtate of ex- 


66 jſtence as only a paſſage to another. De- 
«© fire, preference, affection, are common 


© toall; but, the electric fire of true paſhon 
c which now animates with delight, now 


4 defolates with deſpair the human foul, few 
© hearts are formed to receive; it is a giſt 


& like true genius, or true beauty, but fel- 


„ dom | beſtowed; and like thoſe, when 


« given, is oftener a ſource of mitery than 


6c of happineſs.” 


" The lenny with which the" fpoke af; 


ſeed Conway at the moment; but he aſ- 


ſumed 
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ſumed an air of ſprightlineſs, and replied : 
Come, come, my dear girl, we muſt net 
talk of felicity till we grow unhappy : you 
** muſt chaſe this gloomy impretiion from 
your mind; I do not like your philoſo- 
* phy: it is too melancholy.” 


Juſt then their converſation was intettupt- 
ed hy the entrance of a ſervant who deliver- 
ed a letter to Mr. Conway. | 


From Sir Harry Gaythorne,” cricd Ms 
tilda, haſtily glancing her eyes over the ſu- 
perſcription, © and contains an account of 
his marriage I dare ſay.” oy 


© Tt has moſt probably taken place by this 
* time,” ſaid Conway, whilſt he broke the 
jeal, and immediately began to read.“ [his 
5 day has made me one cf the happieſt of the 
* ſons of men: this day has united me to one 
© of the moſt charming women in the world.” 


“ Still yourſelf, Sir Harry,” exclaimed 


Vfatiida in the midit of joy; ““ you have 


£6 not 


* 
1 
1 
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not loſt ſ ght of that intime nt of politenefs 


© which inffirudts us to 2 void wounding the 
Cc 


tzel!ngs of others, even in tiifies as we! 


6 as in more e{{ential matters. 
| "| 
«© Your expteſſion«, Ons of the happieſt 1 
*«o the ſons of men! One of the moſt 1 


% charming women in the world! prove you 


did not forget that you were writing to a 
married friend, Sir Larry's conduQt forms 
one exception at leaſt, to the remark cf a 
„ [ſpirited and elegant writer, “that it is the 


* charaQeriſtic of felicity to be unfeeling.“ 


£6 


& When! write,” ſaid Conway, I will 
pen your eulogium for my friend ;=—but 
now hear the requeſt he makes to you. 5 
It is the earneſt requeſt of lady Gaythorne 
and myicif, that you and Mrs. Conway 
will ſpend the firſt winter with us in town : 


„and we will have the happineſs of ſpend- 
cs 


66 
66 
«6 


c 


ic 


ing part of the ſummer with you. in the 
country. Lady Gaythorne has formed the 
moſt exalted ideas of the excellence of Mrs. 


Conwaz's character from the deſcription. 


£4 
£6 
5 6 


6 f your friend, and is impatient to become” 


& acquainted 


16 
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ic acquainted with ſo chirming a model of 


every Gomeſlic virtue.”—T here |! {urely 
you cannot refit this? Come, what anſxer 
ſhall I write to him?“ 


« I ſincerely hone, nothing will happen to 


pre vent your having the pleaſure of con- 
ene you; triend in perſon on bis 


marriage.“ How eyaſive a reply 3s 
that!“ ſaid Conway: „but 1 confeſs, 
expected it; the little air of diſcontent 
that clouded your features when I read the 


invitation, told me you did not with to g9 
as plainly as if you had uttered the words; 


and were I not certain that your difincli- 
nation ſprung from the beſt motive in 
the world, your care of your children, 
I /hould be exceedingly hurt at it. That 
motive, however, may be obviated, 43 
you have a friend in whom you can repoſe 
lo full a conf dence, ' 


e Tt is true, I could; if vou with it, I 
will leave my children to the care cf Mrs. 
Bates; but J confeſs I ſhould not be o 
happy as if 1 had them under my eye. 

be Diflipatio 
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* Diffipation under ſuch circumſtances 


« would be d-ubly irkſome ; for even when 


trod the giddy round of pleaſure, before 
% had taken on me the important cares of 
© a married life, the ſolidity of my educati- 
on leſt a fenſation on my mind, that of— 


** ten reproached me for ſo unprofitably 


„ ſpending my time; and often amid the 
glitter of fathionable amuſements, 1 have 
* beheld the venerable form of my admira- 


.** ble Mentor, filter Frances, beckon me to 


retreat, reminding me of the ſtudious, 
* the elegant hours I ſpent in the convent 


% My dear girl,” ſaid Conway, „ ſhall 


* preſently begin to fancy you poſleſs the 
te extiaordinary powets aſcribed to the high» 


land ſeers. You propheſied once before, 


and now you talk of the gift of the ſecond 


© ſight. But however I may be convinced 
*« of the goodneſs of your intentions in declin- 


„ing this viſit, I am afraid Sir Harry and 
Lady Gavthorne will take it unkindſy. 


« You ſhould remember, that a virtue carried 


. | ; . | IS 
ae to an excels, dc ener ates into a fault. 
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* But ſurely,” ſaid Matilda, tis my du- 
© ty to“, Yet,” interrupted Conway, 
* we ſhould not let the praQtice of one vir- 


« tue ſuperſede the periormance of another. 
5 I think you would be acting meritoriouſly 
te in viſiting this young woman: your ex- 
*© ample would be of great advantage to her. 
The change in her ſituation is a very great 


© one: ſhe is but juſt releaſed from the prac - 


* tice of a plan of rigid economy adopted 
© by her mother, to enable them to make a 
« gentecl appearance from an income other- 


« wite inſufficient to ſupport them in that 
« reſpeCtable rank of life in which they were 


* born. By her marriage with Sir Harry 
© ſhe is raiſed to rank and affluence: the 
* youthiul mind bounding from reſtraint, 


too often takes an irregular diretion. Be 


* it yours at leaſt to endeayour to counteract 
te the effects of thoſe glaring blandiſhments 


„ by which faſhion and extravagance ſo 
often ſeduce a young mind, ſuddenly 


“ raiſcd to grandeur, into the voitex of fol- 


„ly and diſſipation. Go, mv Matilda; 


e [et her ſce how gracefully the ſober tints of 
% gomeſtic virtue may be blended with the 
„light 
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light and animated colouring of poliſhed 
4% wit and iaſhionable elegance,” 


Matilda returned a bow and a ſmile for 


this compliment. But ah! how different 


trom the grimace of ceremony, or -the ex- 
ulting ſmile of gratified vanity | It was the 


iwcet ſmile of affectionate gratitude, and 


tne lovely animation cf concious worth. 


The flexibility of Miatiida's nature would 


have tempted her to have given up the point 


rather than to have contended with Conway; 
but ſhe tougyet herſelf in the right, and 
rove againſt the impulſe of her feelings, 


which in this caſe ſhe deemed a weaknets, 
as ſtronsly as many a turbulent ſpirited lady 
has been obliged to combat with an intem- 


perate tongue, in order to maintain her re- 
putation for high breeding. But, to return 


to the converſation ; * You are tar more par- 
tial to my little merits than they deſerve,” 


aid Matilda : “ think” that a poſitive duty 
is not to be neglected in order to attempt 
«to perſorm a good action, which however 
© beneficial in its conſequences, we arc un- 


& certain of achieving. I know that I can 


66 be 


„ a 
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« be of ſervice to my children by ſtaying at 
«© home; and J am fore if Lady Gaythorne 


„ need a pattern of right conduct, ſhe will 


& find examples even in the great world, 


& more likely to awaken her attention, and 


cc influence her actions, than ſo imperfect a 
© gone as mine could do.” 


Do not exert yourſelf to argue farther 
* on the ſubje@, Matilda,“ ſaid Conway 
with an air of reſerve; “ you know ] never 
« yet ſuffered you to comply with a requeſt 
© of mine when I could not convince you 
© that it was rizht. Say no more about it ; 


„have done with it ;”” and ſo ſaying, he 


took up his hat and quitted the room. 
The tone of his voice was not in the leaſt 
raiſed above his ordinary ſpeech; but there 
was a little haught ineſs in the elevation of his 
neck which Matilda had often remarked as 
majeſtic dignity welt, but which ſhe now 


viewed with concern, as it convinced her he 


was diſpleaſed. 


Matilda thought it beſt not to ſay any thing | 
more on the ſubject that evening, but to let 
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the matter reſt till the little diſpleaſure Con- 
way ſeemed to feel had ſubſided. She ac- 
cordingly, when he returned into the houſe, 
began with the moſt pleaſant caſt of counte- 

| nance ſhe could aſſume, a different conver- 

| ſation 3 and he, probably tired of their late 
| ſubject, though not reſolved to give up the 
| point, was not at all diſpleaſed with a ceſla- 
tion of their contention for the preſent. 


CH AP. 
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Tun E next morning, immediately after 
breakfaſt, Conway went out of the pariour, 
and paſſing into the garden, ſaid to a ſer- 
vant that he met, If a perſon of the 
% name of Barton, fram Greenwood Farm, 
* ſhould call, let him be ſent to me 
lam going to walk in the ſhrubbery.” 
Matilda, in a meditating humour, ſat down 
to her needlewotk — ſhe wiſted ſhe had not 
ſaid ſo much the evening before; or that her 
rhetoric had been more prevalent. Thus re- 
flecting, ſhe ſat for about a quarter of an 
hour, when determining, either by more per- 
ſuaſive arguments to endeavour to bring him 
to her opinion, or to yield gracefully to his, 
as ſhe ſaw occaſion, ſhe put aſide her work 
and walked into the garden. She had reach- 
ed that part of the ſnrubbery where Conway 
CN 5 was ; 
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was ; the ſpreading branches of a laurel tree 
ſcreened her from his fight, when a man, 
whom ſhe knew not, approached the ſpot : 


 — Matilda then recollected the orders which 


he had given on quitting the toom; and ſup 
poſing the ſtranger caine on buſineſs, ſhe 
would not interrupt them, therefore, till 
ſhaded from their fight, ſhe ſcated herſelf up- 
on a garden chair to wait till the perſon 
ſnould depart. Through the leafy cover- 
ture, however, ſhe could plainly diſcern 
their geſtures ; even the expreſſion of their 
counte nances.— The man a plain well look- 
ing farmer, approached with ſome what of that 
timid, irre/olute air which poverty, ſuperad- 
ded to affliction, generally gives. Conway 


fkrocturned his bow with great affability. 


6 fent for vou, Mr. Barton,” ſaid Con- 


wav, in order to“ —“ J apprehend fo, 


Sir,“ ſaid the man, anſwering to what he 
imagined the other was about to fay ; — 1 
„ am very lorry that I have not been able 


eto be as regular in paying my rent as uſu- 


e al, and as I am ſure I hoped always to 


have done, but 1 has a bad getting in laſt 
| _ 6 harveſt, 
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ce harveſt, for my wheat was mildewed be- 
« fore I could carry it off the field, fo it ſold 
«& at a great loſs, Sir; and as my turnivs 
« did not do well neither, my cattle have 
«© been ſadly pinched, and I have loſt a good 
„% many. But my crop on the ground, 
e thank God, looks promiſing, and I will 
e threſh out enough as ſoon as ever I ret it 
into the barn, to pay what I ſhould have 
« paid at Midſummer; ſo I hope, Sir.” 


% Say no more by way of apology, Mr. 
© Barton, ſaid Conway interrupting him 

in his turn, „as you have been accuſtom— 
ed to make your payments regularly, I 
cc ſhould not have ſent to you on that ac 
count; I had another reaſon for requeſt- 
* ing you to call upon me l want to know 
* whether your father did not poſſeſs an eſ- 


s tate called Elm wood Farm, in the coun- 


te ty of. ; can you recoliet ever hay. 


ing heard him mention any thing concern- 
ing its falling into the poſſe ſſion of Mr. 
© Johnſtone ?”. Ns 


TT 


2 
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— 


WE 


40 ney, who had unjuſtly got it into his poſſe- 
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] was too young,” replied Barton, when 
e my father died to have been told the par- 
„ culars, but I remember to have heard him 
tt ſay that eſtate helonged once to my grand- 
father; and that was he himſelf a man 
poſſeſſed of property ſufficient to enter in- 
„to a lawſuit, without fear of hurting his 
family, ſhould he loſe his cauſe, he would 
*« try to get it out of the hands of an attor- 


« ſſion.“ 


* 'To this Mr. Johnſtone, replied Conway, 
„ was diſtantly related by my mother's 
„ fide ; and, at his death, this eſtate devol- 
ved to me as his heir at law, but on look- 
* ing over ſome papers, I find many reaſons 
to believe if you were to commence a ſuit 
„ againſt me, you might make out a better 


title to it than Ican.” 


A ray of hope and pleaſurable ſurprize ani- 


mated the poor man's aſpect for a moment, 


hut quickly diſappeared. —** Alas ! Sir,” ſaid 


he, „ do not talk of law l have no money 


to go to law with.”—* J have no doubt“ 
— Q c TE (aid 
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faid Conway, BY ol your gaining your cauſe;: 


and as I believe you to be an honeſt man, 


any pay me As ſoon as you have it in your 
% power. 


An offer made with ſo much apparent fin- 
cerity, ſo unexpected, and ſo uncommon, 
almoſt overwhelmed the poor man, whoſe 
health had been greatly impaired by diſtreſs 
of mind. Ma: ia ſaw his change of coun- 
tenance, and an expteſſion of compaſkonate 
concern diſcorered her to Conway. Barton, 


recovering himſelf, attempted to expreſs his 
gratitude. e | 


& Jonly render you juſtice, Mr. Barton,“ 
ſaid Conway, waving his thanks.—Think 
*« over this matter in vour own mind and 
ift you will let me ſec you to-morrow morn - 
ing at ten oclock, we will then talk far- 
«+ ther on the ſuhject, and I will give you the 
*« bet advice I can how you ought to proceed. 

„would thank vou, Sit,“ ſaid Barton, 
it I could, but I have not words! am all 


B 3 | „ aMAZC- 
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** amazement,-What, Sir | not only tell a 


** peor needy man where he may find a trea- 


*+ 'ure, but put a ſpade in his hands to dig 


it up, to your own dctriment - Good 


« Ged ! I did not think there had been 


* fuch goodneſs, ſuch noblegeſs in the world 


as this!“ He bowed reſpeAfully and re- 


1 re d, 


« Alas!” ſaid Conway, turning to Matil- 
da, depraved indeed mult the age be, when 


«even to an honeſt man an act of juſtice, . 


in the leaſt degree out of the common road, 
« appears like an act of generoſity.” 


elt is true,” ſaid Matilda, taking his hand 
with an air of affectionate rgverence, ** your 
© voluntary avowal to the man, that yon 
«© have reaſon to think yourſelf not the lawful 
* gwner of the eſtate, is only acting with 


« ſtrict integrity; but your offer to ſupply him | 


© with money, certainly entitles you to the 
„ praiſe due to a generous action. 
7 


& do not know,” 


1755 e 0 ny 


replied Conway, whe- 
* ther it would not have been a want of cha- 
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5* rity not to have lent him money. —I do 
him a material fervice, and I am in no 
e danger of hurting myſelf.” 


© But why did you conceal from me your 
© intention?“ ſaid Matilda; if I have 
** not your ſtrength of underſtanding, I have 
**] truſt, a kindred re&itude of principle.” 


„did not doubt, Matilda, your ready 
„ concurrence in my intention, and 1 was 


about to communicate it to you yeſterday, 


* but the arrival of Sir Harry Gaythorne's 


« letter, and our ſubſe quent converſation, 
on . me.“ 


But why, my dear Conway, ſhould this 
10 poor man u ho is now in diſtreſs, wait the 


** tardy proceſs of the law, if you are convin- 


*6 ced he has a right to the eſtate.” 


6 It appears to me that he has,” ſaid Con- 


way; “but I would have it proved ſo to 
others. — Lou know, my good Matilda, 


cc that even ſhould your father leave us all 


3 5 that we have a right to expect, which, 


B4 6 . conſidering 
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** conſidering his diſpoſition, is not probable ; 


_ ** the fortunes of our children will not be 


large; and the comforts of life are few— 
the forrows many, we have no right to leſ- 


len, in the ſmalleſt degree, any one's por- 


«© tion of the gits of fortune; even though 
«© we took only trom his abundance to give 
to one whoſe allotment was too ſcanty for 
« his neceſßties: for it is probable, how par- 


„tial ſoever the diſtribution may appear, 
„that this uncqual poſſeſſion of one 


„good, may be counterhalanced by the to- 
tal deprivation of ſeme other. Therefore 
«© | would not willingly be renroached, nor 


«© would I have to repro2ch my ſelf with hay» 


« ing, through what may be called a roman - 
6 tic idea of juice, given away ever ſo ſmall 
«+ 4 poition of our children's brith-right.. 


&« A child of you:'s reproach you ?” ſaid 


Matilda, kindling at the thought, © it can 


©« never happen. — Phe child who does not 


< the faſcinating powers of a ſyren, I would 
de tear trom my heart.” „ 


I than!: 
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thank you, my good girl ;—I thank 
« you,” returned Conway, much affected, 
% but had we not better walk towards the 
„ houſe ?” 


They turned to go in. In their walk Con. 
way revived the ſuhject of their friend's mar- 
riaze; but took care by no direct word hat- 
ever, to requett that ſje would go to town. 
The affectionate reverence with which the 
incident qult recorded, had filled Maiiida's 
_—_— robbed her of the power ot con'end- 
ing, but ſbe withed him to give her an og- 
Port unity . ſhe wing him fac yielded to his 
ſolicitations; and though. he did not again, 
in dite st terms, epeat his requea, ſhe could 


gh diſcover it was the with of 


P-ainiy enoug 


his heart that he inould com: 7 with it, by 
his uſing, in the coul ſe of thei; converſation, 
the odlig ae exprefiion 884. ven. 7 eter mins 
ene ge ta 1571: | 


\atiida, deiparing of a more open utter 


1 
anc? of his defire, ſteppe d, turned round, and 


putting hei hand in his, aaſweted B A look, 


E 5 — c harre 
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— ] have not fo determined; lead me where 


«« you will.“ 


You will go then!“ ſaid Conway. - Do 
I read right? 


] purpoſe it,“ returned Matilda. 


« How much may be ſaid” cried Con- 
way, „without the articulation of a word!“ 


„Les,“ replied Matilda,“ it has often 
« ſtrvck me, that the language of the tongue 
«« was only deſigned by nature for the nego- 
« ciation of buſineſs ; for things affectionate, 
„ ſmoothing, or witty, yy be faid by the 
c eyes much more torcibly.” EO 


„ One mi: ht indeed juſtly infer ſo, Ma- 
„s tilda,” ſaid Conway, ſmiling at this little 


ſally, „had nature given to every one 


eyes as expreſive as yours,” 


CHAP. 
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Conway had not finiſhed ſpeaking two 
ninutes, before a ſervant approached, and 
told them their little Charles mentioned be- 
fore was taken ill. 


aſſertion ; the ſtrongeſt expreſſion of mater- 
nal anxicty overſpread her features whilt ſhe 
flew to the houſe without utterring a ſingle 
word. She was too much alarmed for inqui- 
ry. Conway followed with feelings not leſs 
accute. 
on the knees of a female attendant; the beau- 
tiful bloom of his complexion was changed to 
a livid blackneſs. His limbs were diitorted 


by convulſive ſpaſms; every vein was ſwel-. 


led beyond its natural ſize, and his features 


were made hideous by contorſion. Such was 
now that lovely infant, whom ſo recently his 


fo nl 


Mati!da's countenance. 
inſtantly evinced the truth of Conway's late 


They bcheld their child extended 


— — — — — — _ . 2 
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tord father bad held to his heart, exultingly 


exclaiming, that his little frame, glowing 
with life, health, and beauty, exhibited a 
more ſtriking reſemblance of an infant Ap- 
pollo than the imagination of the poet, or the 
hand of the ſculptor ever formed! Matilda, 
ſpringing haſtily forward, took the child and 
laid it on her lap; and whilſt her head bent 


over it, the big drops of ſorrow roll:d from 


her check on its livid forchead. “ Go in- 
{tantly,” ſaid Conway to one of the women, 
tell Philip to fetch Ur. J——.” 


Flis mandate was inſtantly obeyed. 


As Conway held the little convulſed hand 


of the poor infant in his, his hzart ſmote him 
with having too import unately ſolicited the 


tender, anxious mother to quit her children, 


{3 the deep anguiſh of her heart, Matilda 
was ready to excialin, “ Ah, fee what con- 


* ſtant care, what unwearied attention 


_ ** theſe little beings demand !”—But ſhe 


checked herſelf on caſting her eyes on Con- 
way's face, which appeared the picture of 


grief: 


n 
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grief: No, not even in the extremity of 
* my own woe, will I add to his affli Gion!“ 


hs 
" 
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eG 
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* 
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Dr. I— arrived as ſpeedily as the diſt- 
ance would admit, but only arrived to diſ- 
pel all hopes of the child's recovery, who, 
accordin® to his prediction, expired before 
ancther day dawned. 


The parent's heart, formed in nature's 
5 rougheſt mold, and the foul of exquiſite ſen- 
f bility, will here mutually ſympathize ; for 
4 ſuch is the ſelfiſhneſs of human nature, that 
even the greedy, unſeeling heir, whoſe heart 
bounded at hearing of his father's death: 
who ſaw, without a figh, a venerable and 
affe ctionate mother, brought by his vice and 
folly with ſorrow to the grave ;—who can 
| behold a tender wife, the victim of his cru- 
elty, expiring by flow but ſure degrees, with- 
out remorſe, has yet wept in bitter anguiſh; 
has melted even to infantine weakneſs at loſ- 
ing a child, a living reſemblance of binſelf. 


CHAP. 
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110 a I H!S calamitous incident retarded, as 
qi will naturally be ſuppoſed, their journey, till 


winter had nearly given place to ſpring. 


Matilda would far rather till have indulged 
her melancloly in the country; but Conway, 
who thought the change of objects might 


give a new turn to her ſpirits, united his own 


to the preſſing intreaties of Sir Harry and 
Lady G——, that ſhe would ſpend a few 
weeks in Groſve nor- Square, as they had pro- 


- miſed to ſpend part of the ſummer with Mr. 
and Mrs. Conway in the country. The 


news-papers had already announced to them 


that Lady Gaythorne had depoſed the ſove- 
reign of former winters, and now reigned 


ſole empreſs of the wide and brilliant provin- 


ces of taſte ; that the dreſs in which ſhe was 
\ preſented at court, had been a model 


7 65 for 
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for the faſhionable world ever ſince ; that 
Gaythorne hats, Gaythorne caps, and Gay- 
thorne trimmings, were the high rage of the 
day. Her name never appeared in the pub- 
lic prints, but preceded by the epithets of 
lovely, elegant, enchanting, &c. &c. 


Theſe circumſtances joined to the high opi- 
nion they had of Sir Harry's taſte and judge- 
ment, led them to conclude that lady Gay- 
thorne was at leaſt, a pretty or a fine woman. 
As to her being a perfeCt beauty, they made 
due allowances for the exaggeration of fame, 
who ſeldom diſcriminates ſuthciently amidſt 
the ſplendor of high rank, and the trappings 
of fantaſtic finery, to make a corre por- 
trait. Nut as ſome years had elapſed ſince 
the Conways had mixed much in the gay 
world, their eyes long accuſtomed to the na- 
tural beauty and ſimple neat neſs of the pro- 
vincial ladies, could ſee no charms in the 
gaudy ſubſtitutes of art, and conſequently 
the perſon and attire of Lady Gaythorne had 

| few attractions in their ſight. But as I hope 
to have the honour of being read by ſome of 
_ thoſe whole habits of thinking were early 

© 8 5 formed 
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formed in the great world, and never aiter- 
wards ſpoiled by ſecluſion from-it, I ſhall for 
their amuſement embelliſh my work with as 
accurate a likeneſs of the lady now in queſti- 
on as my pencil is capable of declineating. 


The preciſe age of Lady Gaythorne, I find 


impoſſible to aſcertain : ſeveral perſons who 


were intimate with ler parents at the time of 
her birth, confidently declared the had ſeen 
her ſix and twentieth birth day before the 
peri. at which thcſe memoirs commence. 


But this evidence there is, I grant, ſome 


cauſe to doubt, as the perſon moſt nearly 
concerned in the affair, Lady Gaythorne her- 


ſelf, always averred ſhe was no more than 


eightcen ; and we are credibly informed, as 
a corroborative circumſtance, that her lady- 
ſhip's mother when ſpeaking of her, even af 

ter her marriage, conſtantly uſed the epithet 


of young girl, or young thing. But as ! 


pique my ſelf on a lrit-impartiality, which is 


certainly one of the moſt material charate. 
riſtics of a good hiſtorian, leannot refrain from 
inſerting a thought which has this inſtant. 


| firuck 
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ruck me, though it may in ſome degree 
weaken the force of the laſt fact. 


75 The learned and ingenious author of the 
eſſay on antient virgins having gallantly de- 
clared it his open opinion, that the ra of old 
maidhood does not commence till the age of 
forty three: I think, and Lady Gaythorne's 
mother it is probable had the ſame idea, that 
according to this calculation the period of 
git hood may be fairly extended beyond the 
ge of twenty-ſix; and that of hoy hood too, 
Nor do I doubt having on my ſide in ſupport 
cf this ſentiment, thoſe two able advocates, 
the witty, and eloquent Mr. Fox, and his 
brilliant friend Mr. Sheridan : grounding my 
reliance on their having ſo often in their ani- 
mated and clatlical orations ſtiled our wile 
young miniſter a boy, alter. as l RENE n'l, 
he had paſſed that age. 


* ws. N * 
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Bur to the portrait. 


Lady Gaythorne was tall, and tlin even 
to leanneſs; her features were regular, but 
not one of them had the leaſt pretenſions to 


be 


| 
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1 be called handſome, (except her eyes which 
1 were well ſhaped and of a fine blue,) nor was 
þ 17 the want of beauty made up by the charms 
| of an engaging aſpect: an inſolent pride be- 
ing the prevailing expreſſion of her counte- 
nance, except when to ſerve any particular 
purpoſe ſhe cloathed it in the wily ſmiles of 
allurement or diſſimulation. 


By leading the faſhions however, ſhe 
found out a remedy for almoſt every defect: 
the hollow neſs of her cheeks, and the ſallow- 
neſs of her complexion, ſhe rectified by a libe- 
ral uſe of the beſt fard and rouge: and ſhe 
continued to take from the length of her vi- 

ſage by having her hair dreſſed full round her 
face and low down upon her forchead, ſo as 
to hide a conſiderable part of it, 


The meagerneſsof her neck was concealed 
by an artful arrangement of flowing cuils; 
and the deficiency of a riſing cheſt, aptly 
apologiſed for by an immenſe protuberance 
of gauze, lace, or muſlin, ſupported by wire, 
catgut, &c. &c. The extraordinary length 
, and flatneſs of her arms from the ſhoulder to 
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the elbow, ſhe concealed by a large full fl:eve 
tied with bunches of ribbands; and to in- 
creaſe the beauty of that part of her arm, 
which the cuſtom of this country authoriſes 
every lady to ſhew undraped, a pair of black 
velyet bracelets encircled her wriſts, which 
by making them look ſmaller gave ſomewhat 
more the appearance of a gradual ſwell to 
the upper part of her arm, Her feet which 
nature had a little unkindly formed rather 
large and flat, were according to the French 
faſhion pinched into a pair of ſhoes, the ſoles 
cf which ſcarcely exceeded the breadth of 
half a crown picce ; but by this ardent com- 


Preſſure the inſtep was forced to a greater 


height, and the defect of nature by that 
means happily atoned for. 


But, there is yet another exquiſite ſtroke 
of her ladyſhip's art that remains to be re- 
corded, and which I beg pardon for not in- 
ſerting in its relative ſituation. The ſkilful 
ſtatuary by a judicious uſe of the chiſſel, can, 


hen he has formed the ſhoulders of a female 
figure too high, eaſily reduce them to the 
line of beauty : but though a woman of faſni- 


cn 


1 
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on when bleſt with a happy genius, can as 
(I think I have ſhawn) do much to increaſe 
the elegance of her own form, of a reduction 
hmilar to that in the ſculptor's power, there 
is I believe, at preſent no precedent. 


I: only remained therefore for lady Gay- 


- thorne to revive the Elizabeth Ruff, and in- 


troduce the immenſe handkerchief ; and thus 
from a refinement of art, if ſhe could not 
give her own form the ſymmetry ſhe, deſired, 
ſte amply compen{ated for the want of it in 
herſelf, by introducing a faſhion which ten- 


Cdered it of no effect in others. For let a ſta- 


tue of Therfites, or Æſop, and the Venus 
de Mledicis, be hahited in the Gaythorne 


mode, and they would appear equally grace- 
ful. Hzving refided from her childhood at 
St. Omers, ſhe had acquired that free familiar 


air which diſtinguiſhes the French provincial 


ladies; but without their wit and engaging 


vivacity, She ſpoke the Engliſh tongue flu- 


ently, though with a foreign accent : this 


laſt circumſtance was however, by no means 


a diſadvantage to her; it gave a certain 
_ childiſhneſs to her articulation which affeaed. 


| ti, © 
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the ear like the tones of fimplicity ; and with 
co-operating with a ſoft flexible voice, ſerved 
in ſome degree to meliorate the ſtrong lines 
of art which appeared in her perſon and man- 
ners. 


A 
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C H A P. VI. 


Ir was between the houts of ſeven and 
eight in the evening when Conway and Ma- 
tilda arrived at the clegant manhon of Sir 
Harry Gaythorne. At the door of the apart- 
ment to which they were ſhewn, they were 
met by Sir Harry, who with a countenance 
heaming with pleaſure, led them to Lady 
Gaythorne. 


« Our friends, Mr, and Mrs. Conway.” 


Lady Gaythorne uttering every expreſſion 
the vocabulary of good breeding turniſhes 
for ſuch occaſions, after having returned the 
bows of Mr. Conway, took the hand of Ma- 
tilda and led her to a ſophia at the upper end 

| 2 
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of the room. Sir Harry and Conway again 
ſeized the hands of each other, repeating ex- 
preſſions of joy at this meeting, with a 

warmth that delighted Matilda, who inſtant- 
ly turned her eyes towards Lady Gaythorne, 
expecting to find her employed, and equal- 
ly charmed with herſelf in contemplating 
the looks of friendly affection which anima- 
ted the countenances of both. But her La- 
dyſhip was much more importantly engaged 
than in tracing the lines which the gentle 
and generous affections of the ſoul impreſs 

on the aſpect; for the ends depending from 
a knot of ribband on one of her fleeves were 
not of an equal length, and ſhe was buſied 
in adjuſting this part of her drapery. Hav- 
ing compleated it, ſhe turned to Mrs. Con- 

way and told her, “ ſhe had ſuffered a great 
« deal from having been ſo long deprived of 
c the happineſs of ſeeing her and Mir. Con- 
« ay; and thanked them both for the ho- 
„ nour and happineſs they gave her by their 
% vit. 8 


Mir. and Mrs. Conway were making the 
politeſt return to this compliment, when a 
. thundering 
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thundering footman's rap ſhock the houſe 
with a violence that muſt totally have derang- 
ed her ladyſhip's nerves, had it proceeded 
from any other c2uſe than that of announc- 
ing viſitors. Of this we have not the leaſt 
doubt, having been credibly informed, that 
though ſhe never diſcovered the ſmalleſt emo - 
tion, Dut fat with the utmoſt fortitude du- 
ring the laſt-mentioned noiſe, the heavy 
mechanical double-knock of the pottman ne- 
ver ſailed making her ſtatt, complain of her 
nerves, and declare that the found went 
quite through her brain, and put her whole 
frame in agitation for a quarter of an hour 
afterwards. 


Sir Harry continued talking with his friend 
till the ſound of feet and the ruftling of filks 
on the ſtaircaſe cauſed him to exclaim with 
ſurprize, turning to her Jadyſhip=** Your 
« orders have been neglected Il requeſt- 
© ed this evening we might be denied to o- 
« ther viſitors; thinking after ſo long a jour- 
© ney it would be more agreeable to Mr. 

« and Mrs. Conway.“ - There was no op- 
Ns ES, portunity 
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portunity for any anſwer from Lady Gay. 
thorn? ; but a look of diſpleaſure which ſhe 
had hardly time to chaſe from her features 
when the ſervant entered and announced— 
„Lady Witlington, and Mrs. Neville.“ 
Lady Gaythorne having paid her compli- 
ments with great reſpect to the former, 
vouchſafed a nod and courteſy to the latter. 
She placed Lady Witlington on the ſopha 
beſide Mrs. Conway, and Mrs. Neville 
ſunk into the firſt unoccupied chair on which 
ſhe caſt her eye. 


Did your Ladyſhip ſee Mata's entree 
c at the Oppera ?” 


„Ves, and was enchanted ! What a 
& voice! What brilliant execution [But 
& on was vexed to hear her rec eive ſo 
% muck applauſe : the inſolent caprice of her 
ce late conduct ought to have been puniſh- 
* cd by marks of negle and contempt.” 


e Why wiſh it ſhould be fo ?” ſaid Sir 

Harry. I fear that the public in general 
is too apt to delight in humbling the ſpirits 
| " #8 65 of 
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* of perſons of great ſuberiority of talents, 
* who from want of fortune are dependant 
ori it for ſupport and prote tion, whilſt the 
Hide and arrogance of the rich and great 
** paſs frequently unnoticed, always unpu- 


146 n:hed. 77 


«© Oh! hecauſc we have it not in our 


power to puniſn them,” rep! lied Lady Gaye 


thorne. 


cc Pardon we, we have it al u in our 
T power to ſhew one diizpnoroVation "of their 
«© conduct ja the way jo mentioned, by 
c marks of neglect and contempt. How 
«& wid- is the difference ! If in this age of fri- 


66 n and dich pation, a man or woman of 


& faſuion cond:ſcends to cultivate the ſmall - 
& en talent for arts, ſcience, or literature, 
ce their performances ate extolled with rap - 
& tyre; candid crit. is precluded, and the 


% arbiürzey umpire, fainion, ſtamps thcir va- 


c ſve. They meet, perhaps, with ſome few 
40 < (ances of perſonal envy; but this is am- 
« ply made ame..ds for, by the unmixed 
cc applauſe ti: receive from the many. On 

« the: 
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« the contrary, what is his lot who is neceſ- 
4 fitated to depend for the means of exiſlence 
« on even the ſublimeſt efforts of Heaven 
% born genius? Why the {upercihous, at- 
„ feQcd diſregard of many who under- 
«« ſtanding his excellence, want the ſoul to 
4 ſpread the worth they love; and the ig- 
% norant commentaries, and even the inſo- 
* [ent diſdain of thoſe who can neither un- 
„ derſtand nor judge. It ſhould ſeem, that 
% we feel humbled to receive pleaſure from 
* our inferiors in birth and fortune, and 
take theſe methods of revenging ourſelves 
4 for the ſuperiority nature has given them 
% over us.” | 


A Vette: dean of pleaſure lighted the pen- 
_ five features of Mrs. Neville while he ſpoxe. n 
Moſt truly ſaid, Sir Harry,“ cried Lady 
_ Witlington; you have ſpoken what my 
4 ſoul feels. It is a view of human nature, 
that almoſt makes one aſhamed of being 
of the ſame ſpecies with individuals capa- 
6 ble of ſentiments ſo illiberal.” 


| C 2 Lady 
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Lady Gaythorne either did not, or pre- 
tended not to pay the leaſt attention to what 
Sir Harry had been ſaying ; and when La- 
dy Witlington had ended, ſhe turned to her 
with an air, whether real or fititious, that 
implied ſhe had been reflecting on a very 
important ſubject. Pray,“ ſaid ſhe, ©* did 
your Ladyſhip obſerve Mrs. W——"'s hat, 
© the night of Dido: was it ſteel or diamond 
& that glittered ſo violently at a diſtance ?” 


Sir Harry appeared mortified to the quick; 
his eye-brows grew more elevated at her af- 
fected inattention to the conveſation which 
had paſſed, and the hue of reſentment ſhot. 
_ ſwiftly into his cheeks; but making an ef- 
fort to ſuppreſs the emotion of anger, it died 
a>ay, and his features ſettled into the lan- 
guid look of diſappointed hope. 


Lady Witlington replied, * ſhe really 


© could not determine ;” and Juſt Then Mr. 
Needham was announced. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Vit 


Ix this gentleman's character there was 
ſomething very ſingdlar; it was a charadie: 
little underſtood. He paſſed for a cynical ob- 
ſerver and commentator on the follies of 
mankind ; whilſt in reality, he made his 
way in the world by a conſummate knowledge 
in the art of flattery. His father, who was 
for many years a merchant of great emi- 
nence, ſoon after young Needham had com- 
pleated his ſtudies at the Univerſity, died 
inſolvent. Whilſt he was in the agonies of 
ſurpriſe and affliction at this melancholy 
change in his affairs, a young gentleman 
who had lately ſucczeded to his paternal inhe- 
Titance, and into whoſe friendſhip he had in- 
finuated himſelf at College, gave him an 
C3 aſylum 
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20 lum in his houſe, and ſettled upon him 
an annuity of a hundred pounds a year- 
Here he was introduced upon a footing of 
equality to the beſt company. 


Happeniag, however, to give offence to 
the lady his friend, a few years after married, 
he was gentcelly diſmiſſed from the houſe, 
and though he flill continued to viſit there, 
it was plain he was not welcomed as an inti- 
mate friend. Accuſtomed to the indolent 
ſoftneſſes, and the brilliant amuſements of 
high life, he knew not how torelinquiſh them, 
and he revolved a thouſand ſchemes in his 
head for enabling a man poſſeſſed of a bare 
hundred pounds a year, to ſhare in the vo- 
luptuous induigences, the expenſive plea- 


ſutes of the affluent. He ſaw the thing 


done every day by thoſe who had the facul- 
ty of applying themſelves with addreſs to the 
- weakneſſes, the vices, the caprices, of man- 
kind — And what he had ſeen of life had 
| ſhewn to him, that the readieſt way to the 
goal he aimed at was by the road of ſome ſpe- 


cies of adulation. He ſaw the beaten road 


of indiſeriminating flattery ſo thronged, that 
he 
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he fear-d he ſhould be often joſtled in his 
paſſage, and, perhaps, at laſt, totally overſet 
by ſee of thoſe who p-ActfT-d more of the 
graves of anner thin aſclf, which yet 
ſhould eventually ad him to the ſame point: 


He detefmiaed ta become a general cenſor, 
and a partial flat tecet but imagine not, 
reader, his eng wum wore confined to the 
rich and powerful: he tound it his advan- 
tage ſometiires to beide them on perſon 
not diſtinguiſhled by theſe advantages; 
and in this hs was julicions, for it had to 
{light obervers it: appearance of difintereſt- 
neſs, which, ailed by the auſterity with 
which he inveighed ageinſt the vices of the 
great world, made his prailes more ardent- 
ly coveted ; and mere highly eſtimated when 
obtained. Ne, Es | 


He had fathomed the depth of Lady Gay- 
thorne's underftanding ; he knew the ex- 
tent of Sir Harry's fortune, and played his 
cards accordingly. He had a ſort of ſarcaſ- 
tic wit, which entertained ; and as it is not 
_ difficult to make our converſation admired 
on an ill-natured ſubje & without this ingre- 

WS - dient, 
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dient, yet when it is intetmixed, it grounds 
2 reputation for the talent of ſhining in con- 
verſation that nothing can ſhake. For though 
ſome, through good nature, and others from 
2 cread of being laihed in the ſame way, 
tecl uneaſy ſenſations; yet the far greater 
number of the auditors will he thorough ad- 
mirers; for there is but 2 ſmall part of the 
world who ſee their own characters clearly 
enough to think themielves objefts for ſati- 
ric an'in2dvertion z and of thoſe who on ſuch 
rccufions feel for others, very ſmall indeed is 
the number. Even thoſe who, from a timt- 
Gy of di'polition, fear a ſatiriſt, will court 
un forthe ſame reaſons, — from a dread and 
a knowledge of his malignity ; as the {imple 
Indians worſhip the Devil, to court him not 
to ſour their palm wine. „ 


Sir Harry Gaythorne on the entrance of 
Rt. Needham, had eroſſed over to that ſide 
of the toom on which Mrs. Neville fat, and 
began a converſation with her, by ſaying, 
„Wat do you think, Mrs. Neville of the 
new dance, II Cenvito di Pietro?“ 55 


av 
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] ſay great part of it with admiration,” 
returned ſhe. 


« [ thought it a ſubject worthy the con- 
te templation, and likely to ſtrike the imagi- 
* nation of an hiſtorical painter, which made 

me mention it.“ 


Oh, good Heavens!” returned ſhe, 
«© there is in the attitudes, the expreſhon of 
“ Lepicq, the boldneſs, the terrible graces: 
* of Angelo, the abaſhed, the ſelt re proach- 
« ing humility ;==the remorſe ſtruck airs, 
« which Guido knew to give in a few of 
* his pieces, beyond every other matter. 
% declare I know no modern profeſſor of 
«© any one of the imitative arts, who could. 
« depiCt the paſhons with greater force or 
*« juſtneſs than Lepicq. N 


«© Little Neville, ſaid Needham, with a — 
patronizing and ſagacious air, ** you ſpeak 
very well as an artiſt, but though as ſuch 
= you may be allowed to contemplate II 
« Convito di Pietro with delight, the tongue 
and the pen of the moraliſt ſhould ſtigma- 
1 - aſs 
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i tiſe it as an exhibition that marks the pro- 


*« fligacy of the age in colours moſt glaring. 
And I have no doubt, if repreſentations 


of this kind continue to be encouraged, 


* but the Chriſtian idea of future puniſh- 
** ments will convey as little horror as the 


„ heathen notion of Tartarus; and the re- 


** cords of ſcripture be as familiarly ranſack- 
* ed for materials for dramatic compoſition, 
as have been the pages of mythological 
** ſtory. Nor ſhould I, I conſeſs, be ſurpria- 
** cd to ſee a pantomime announced, taken 


* from, ſome paſſige in holy writ. The 


Temptation, for inftance,—and the Aſ- 


cent of Satan, bearing to the pinnacle of a 


high rock the Saviour of the World, im- 
a a ſome — ed of the preſent 
* da 5.5 

85 Good God! you are too ſevere, ſurely, 
© Mr. Needham,” ſaid Lady Witlington ; 
whilſt looks of ſurprize and momentary awe 


| paſſed over the countenance of all but Lady : 
: Gaythorne, who with an air of indifference 
replied, 1 hate pantomimes; I never ſtay 


* to ſee them 3 3 the boxes are always empty 
e before 
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te before they begin.” . True,” replied Sir 
Harry; and J am inclined to think, bad 
as the age is, repreſentations of that kind 
„ muſt for ſome time longer be confined to 
« dances at the Opera; for I much queſtion 


* whether, conſidering the higher claſs of 


«« p:ople go out before the pantomime begins, | 
© there would at preſent be found a party 


e ftrong enough :o ſupport them.“ 


& Oh, Sir,” returned Needham, ** but 
* (rr Aracles of that kind would, I have no 
% doubt, inſpite a rage for the tricks of Har- 
* lequin; and rivet our people of rank as 
76 fü miy to their ſeats as ever did the graces 
« of Veitris, or the majeſty of Simonet; for 
« an appearance of irteligion can give con- 
* ſequence to the meaneſt objeas, and 
throw an air of faſhion over the vulgareſt 
* amulemcats.” : 


«© | {old be afraid,” (aid Mr. Conway, 
ſmaling, “ that the late of the age would 
„ be much. -3:m{t the revival of any thing 
* like the long-exploded ſarecs, called the 
„ Myſteries and Moralties= But if the idea 
| "of 


—— 


8 
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„of them were ſo far revived as to make 

« the Devil a character in modern farces, it 
„would have one good effect, —it would re- 

4% concile us, in ſome degree, to the mon- 
** ſtrous plots and unnatural incidents, fo 
«© much the dramatic faſhion of the preſent 
day; as, in thoſe ancient pieces, the Devil 
% was invariably the plotter of all the miſ- 


chief. —Farther converſation on the ſub- 
ject was prevented by Sir Harry's aſking 


Mrs. Neville, if ſhe ſhould exhibit at the 
Royal Academy any of her . this 
year? | 


« Only one piece,” ſhe returned the 


« ſubject is Minerva conduQing a young 

* pupil to the temple of Science :—it was 
begun at the requeſt of Lady Witlington, 
and the principal figure is a . of her 
«6 lady hip. ca 


re Had Mrs. Neville's talents been in the 


Hogarthian ſtile,” ſaid Needham, ſpeak- 
in of Sir Harry in a key loud enough 


for thoſe who ſat next him to hear, and yet 
fo whiſpered a as to give the party in queſtion 
291; -- one 


» 
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ſome colour for ſeeming not to hear; © and 
* ſhe had deſigned to repreſent a wrinkled 
«© hag, conducting a young pupil to a mo- 
“ dern temple of Venus, I ſhould have com- 
& mended her choice of a ſitter.” 


Mrs. Neville changed colour, and the reſt 
who heard him looked abſolutely terrified. 
But lady Witlington, with an admirable 
preſence of mind, pictended to be too deeply 
engaged in converſation with Lady Gay- 
thorne to apprehend they were talking of her. 
The attention Needham had paid to Mrs. 
Neville, had given that lady ſome ſort of 
conſequence with Lady Gaythorne, for ſhe 
had looked once or twice towards her; and 
that without any haughtineſs in her aſpect. 
Lady Witlington had, perhaps, perceived 
this, and thought it the favourable moment 
to propoſe the thing for which ſhe had 
introduced her protegee to Lady Gaythorne 3 
—for ſhe ſaid, ©* Mrs. Neville would think 
« herſelf much honoured if your Ladyſhip 
* would fit to her pencil for ſome hiſtorical 
c figure, as it will undoubtedly be a means | 
* of bringing her talents into notice.” | 
66 JT» 


ting uiſhed for beauty as Lady Gaythorne's. 
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« Is portrait painting her forte?“ 
“She has great excellence in that way.“ 


© And you tell me ſhe has pieces every 
* year intheexhibition?—Well, I will call 
* to-morrow morning end ſee her pictures; 
* but does vour Lad: ſhip think there will be 
* time to finiſh a piAure of me before the 
«© Exhibition opens ?—for this is a material 
« point with mez as I aſſure you my ſole 
** motive in having one done is to {erve your 
« frierd.—Three of the firſt artiſts have my 
portrait in hand at this time.” . 


Having accompliſhed, by this ſacrifice to 
Lady Gaythorne's vanity, the point ſhe aim- 
ed at, Lady Witlington told Mrs. Neville 
the honour Lady Gaythorne de ſigned.her == 
and after the cuſtomary forms had paſſ d, 
Lady Wirlington and Mrs. Neville with- 
drew.—They had ſcarcely leſt the room, 
when Needham launched into animadverſi- 


ons on the ſervice it would be of to the fame 


of the paintreſs, to delineate a figure ſo diſ- 


The 
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The former part of Needham's converſa- 


tion, though ſome of his ideas had a little 


ftartled her, had rather tended to prejudice 
Mrs. Conway in his favour; ſhe thought 
many of his ſtrictures well meant and ſtrik- 
ing, but his coarſe manner of ſpeaking of 
Lady Witlington had diſguſted her à good 
deal; for from the intereſt ſhe ſeemed to 
take in the ſucceſs of Mrs. Neviile's talents, 
| ſhe was inclined to think well of her head 
and heart: and therefore as ſhe ever made 
it a point to ſpeak all ſhe could in favour of 
thoſe ſhe heard depreciated, ſhe took occaſi- 
on, when her ladyſhip had diſappeared, to 


commend her zeal in the cauſe of the perſon 


whoſe abilities ſhe * 


« All a farce, Gd i returned Need- 
ham, haſtily ;—©* I have had opportuni- 
ties of knowing Lady Witlington's cha- 
10 raQter well, and ſhe is ſenſible of it, which 
ee was the reaſon ſhe would not ſeem to hear 
«© what I ſaid.— Towards this very woman, 


hom ſhe pretends to patronize, I know | 
t ſhe has aQted baſely,—The fact is this = — 


66 Lacy * wlington, ever fince a certain af- 


+ 46 fair 
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4 fair has been talked of, finding herſelf 
but coldly received by many of her friends, 
and the circle of her acquaintance likely 
* to diminiſh, prudently bethought of ſet- 
« ting up herſelf as a patroneſs of the pro- 
«© fefſors of arts and ſcience; and by the 
4c liberality with which ſhe ſpends her mo- 
„ ney, and the ec/a of a title, ſhe con- 
« trives to bring about her a number of that 
« claſs of people —by this means ſhe has 
4 colleQed in her tra a of viſting acquain- 
% tance, perhaps, upon the whole, charac- 
ce ters more reſpectable (though not ſo bril- 
„ [jant with reipect to exterionr ſplendour) 
4 than thoſe ſhe formerly aſſociated with; 
« for, with the hope of meeting perſons with 
4c talents congenial to their own, many peo- 
1 ple of rank who are diſtinguiſhed for worth 
4 and a love of elegant art and liberal fci- 
4 ence, honour her parties with their pre- 
es ſence. And, by degrees, I dare ſay ſhe 
« will again be received by every deſcripti- 
on of perſons who figure in the world of 
t faſhion. But to the immediate ſubje A, 
«+ Mrs. Neville was the daughter of onen f 


Lady Witlington's tenants, a reputable 
c farmer 
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6 farmer in — ſhire :==the girl had been 
„ educated at a country boarding ſchool, 


*© where ſhe had been taught to draw by an 
indifferent maſter who attended the board- 


© ers. Some ſketches ſhe had made were 


e accidentally ſhewn to Lady Witlington, 
« when ſhe was in the country, and an 
** amateur of faſhion who was then on a viſit 

* to her ladyſhip, pronouncing them above 
40 mediocrity, ſhe thought a favourable oppor- 
6 tunity preſented elf for diſtinguiſhing her 


4c [ove of art, and her philanthropic diſpoſt- 
* tion at the ſame time, ſhe accordingly 


* ſent for the young woman, took her into 


* her houſe, and furniſhed her with proper 


*© maſters to finiſh her education; particu- 


& larly attending to that art ſhe had inewn_ 
c the dawn of abilities to excel in. Here 
* ſhe continued ſtudiouſly endeavouring to 
% improve by the aſſiſtance offered, and 


gave no cauſe of diſguſt, till a young man 


«« of immenſe fortune, the nephew of Lady 


« Witlington, and to whom Lord Witling- 


© ton had been guardian, by coming fre- 


« quently to the houſe, appeared to have 
« conceived the ſtrongeſt admiration of Miſs 


& Markland's 


— 


dat. 
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% Markland's charms, worth, and talents 3 
and as her ladyſhip knew him to be ami- 
« able, and of that ſpirit which minds of her 
« Jadyſhip's caſt are pleaſed to ſtile romanti - 

1 cally generous, ſhe feared he would offer ho- 
1% nourahle addreſſes to her prote gee, —a cir- 
„ cumitance ſhe could not think of with pa- 
© tience, as his eſtate, in caſe of Mr. Man- 
&« ſel's dying without an heir, Lord Wit- 
* lington had left to her lady ſnip.—She re- 
© nionllrated with him in the ſtrongeſt terms 
„ againſt the diſkonour he was about to 
bring upon the ir family, by deſcending to 
a ple be ian alliance. She even added hints, 
* reflecting on the morals of Miſs Mark- 
land; but Mr. Manſel ſaw the deſign ſhe 
aimed at, and they had no other effect on 
«* his mind than to irritate him to ſay, he 
* thought a woman of worth, however low- 
„ly born, did more honour to a family than 
* one of illuſtrious birth, whoſe actions were 
„ jgnoble. This ſtroke, which ſhe could 
© not but perceive was meant for herſelf, 
fired Lady Witlington with fo ſtrong a 
10 reſentment, that ſhe determined, at all 
$6 events, to gratify her pride, avarice, and 
( tevenge 
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* revenge by fruſtrating their union; and 
+ ſhe inſtantly ſet every engine at work to 
40 bring about her purpoſe. She knew Mr. 
« Manſel was going out of town the next 
day, and ſhe had drawn from his conver « 
« ſation of this day that he had not yet made 
4 2 dire offer of his hand and fortune to 
« Miſs Markland, and ſhe contrived to en- 
s gage her ſo that he could have no oppor- 
« tunity of ſpeaking to her alone that day. 


« As foon as he was gone ſhe entered up- 
*« on the ſubject the had been for ſome days 
„thinking of. 


% My dear Markland,“ ſaid her ladyſhip 
ec with a tone of kindneſs, „ have long 
been thinking of ſome way of eſtabliſhing 
you in life, that may be a reſource when 
J ſhall be no more; a periced, which con- 
* fidering my ill fate of health, may not 
& be far diſtant.— I have ſomething to pro- 
* poſe to you, which I hope will be approve 
* by your: a 


« The 
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« The poor girl, with tears of gratitude 
te thanked her ladyſhip for her kind concern, 
% and ſaid ſhe was ſure ſhe could ſuggeſt no- 
thing but what was for her belt intereſt. 
„Lady Witlington then ſaid ſhe had heard 
% of a perſon who was remarkably clever at 
& embroidery, who wiſhed to find a partner 
& who had a turn for flower painting—Now - 
tc as this appears to me, added her ladyſhip, 
6 not an ineligible plan, if you approve it, 
« ] will advance the few hundred pounds re- 
* quired, and you ſhall immediately enter 
te into buſineſs, and I can almoſt inſure you 
c ſucceſs, for I will recommend you to all 
« my friends. -The words © enter into buſi- 
„ neſs,” ſtruck Miſs Markland to the heart; 

« and whilſt Lady Witlington was deliver- 

& ing this ſpeech ſhe felt as if undergoing a 
4 ſudden metamorphoſis —to be thus in a | 
moment degraded from an hiſtor.cal paint- 
er to a little pattern-drawer for an embroi- 
1% derer, was too much I ſhe could not ar- 
te ticulate a ſyllable for ſome minutes; at 
4 [aſt ſhe burſt into tears, —“ W hat have you 

& to object, Miſs Markland, ſaid Lady 
. „ Wit⸗ 


Pi 
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«© Witlingten,—* this is the firſt time I ever 


perceived in you ſymptoms of ingratitude. 


« Oh, madam!” returned ſhe, endea- 


© youring to ſtifle her tears, J am not, I 


de will not be ungrateful—but I had flattered | 


my ſelf—I had hoped— 


„With what had you flattered yourſelf 
* —yhat had you hoped, Miſs Markland ?” 


„ had hoped, encouraged by your praiſ- 
* es, and thoſe of the friends you procured 
© me, that I ſhould have been able to pro- 


vide for myſelf in time by the practice of a. 


© more elevated talent.“ 


„But you know, my child,” returned 
„ her ladyſhip, appearing to ſoften a little, 
6 © the ſucceſs of exertions of that nature is 
very uncertain; and many years muſt 
© elapſe before even great artiſts can extract 
& 4 ſupport from their labours—they muſt 


% wait till time and the voice of the public 
«© have given a ſanQion to their abilities 


e beſides, it really takes a courſe of years to 


„ acquire 
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«© acquire excellence ſufficient to gain the ap- 
*« plauſe of unprejudiced judges, and I could 
« willingly fee you ſettled in ſome certain 
« way of providing ſor yourſelf; for the de- 
« licacy of my conſtitution renders the tenure 
* of my life very precarious. -I aſſure you 
«© when I was laſt ill I thought much about 
«© you; and I reſolved, if I recovered, to 
* fee you {pecdily fixed in ſome way of life 
«« for it is dreadtul to think to what a fine 
* young woman like you might be ſubject- 
ed, without the means of providing for her- 
* felt. - $ 


„ Miſs Markland, who had all the mo- 
« defty of true genius, with a ſingular m̃eek- 
& neſs of ſpirit, was much ſtruck by the 


4 words * unprejudiced judges ;'—ſhe began 


4 to fear leſt the applauſe ſhe had received 


* might have been given in compliment to 
the partiality Lady Witlington was 
«* ſuppoſed to have for her; and that ſhe 


% hadover-rated her own talents. She call- 
* ed to mind,—or rather what had been 


4 ſaid recalled to her mind, that her birth 
4c entitled her to no higher ſituation than 


« that 
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that her patroneſs was ptopoſing to place 
cer in; and reflections like theſe ſerved a 
little to ſilence thoſe feelings of diſguſt 
** which roſe at the firſt hearing Lady Wit- 
* lington's propoſition; yet, though ſhe ſub- 
* ritted without murmuring, ſhe could noc 
without lamenting. She recollected it 
was not only a change of ſituation, but a 
change of ſociety, ſhe was about to experi- 
© ence ;—but looking on the'e feelings as 
the ſuggeſtions of a ſpirit revolting at the 
diſpenſations of Providence, the ſtrove to 
„ ſubdue them, and with the beſt grace ſhe 
«© could command, expreſſed her ſubiniffion 
to what her ladyſkip thought for her beſt 
„ intereſt. They went that day, and in- 


„ gquired the particulars they wiſhed to know | 


* of the perſon in queſtion and it now only 


remained to pay the compliment to her fa- 


« ther of ſubmitting the ſcheme to his opi— 


* nion.—This was immediately given in fa- 


„ your of her 145 Hip's Een 


he day was fixed for her going; _ 
« ſhe went—with what ſentiments may cafily 
6 be conceived. _ 


„% When 
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„When Mr. Manſel returned from the 
country he enquired where Miſs Markland 
* was ?—he was told © gone into the coun- 
& try.” He aſked to be informed where, 
© but this was deciſively denied by Lady 
« Witlington.—He then declared to her 
&* [ladyſhip he would write to Mr. Markland 
* to inquire the reſidence of his daughter — 
* but the very moment he had quitted the 
„ houſe, Lady Witlington ſat down and 
rote to Mr. Markland, to warn him againſt 
c diſcovering to Mr. Manſel the place where 
« ſhe had fixed his daughter; telling him his 


. deſigns reſpeQing his daughter were not 


« of a right nature, and that it was fearing 
„ they might prove fatal to her honour, 
& that ſhe had removed her from her houſe, 
* and wiſhed to conceal her from Mr. 
«© Manſel. The good man, in conſequence 
of this letter, reſolutely refuſed him any 
© information: Theſe obſtacles had the con- 
e trary effect from what her ladyſhip wiſhes 
«ed; they only heightened the paſſion 
40 ſhe. hoped they would fubdue..-He em- 

© ployed intreaties, expoſtulations, tears, to 


% draw from Lady Witlington the place of 
6 Miſs 
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&« Miſs Markland's abode, but ſhe was inex- 
© orable. Fearing, however, that a paſſion ſo 
« violent, acting on a mind ardent by nature, 
„ would in time, in ſpite of all her machi- 
nations, achieve what it aſpired to enthu- 
% fraſtically, ſhe planned a ſcheme, vile in 
its projection, and fatal in its execution; 
« engaging in it one whom ſhe knew had 
„ an inclination for the perſon of Miſs 
„% Markland—this was a Mr. Neville, a pain- 
* ter, who had been formerly one of her la- 
„ dyſhip's favourites in the line of gallan- 
« try, and whoſe abilities as an artiſt, by 
her indefatigable exertions, ſhe had brought 
© jnto notice; ſhe told him if he would 
gain the hand of Miſs Markland ſhe would 
«© preſent him with a thouſand pounds. As 
e he was at this time much preſſed by im- 
«© portunate creditors, and really was charm- 
ed with the perſon of the young lady, he 
«© reſolved to leave no attempt untried to 
OF bring about an event, in all reſpects to 
« him deſirable. By Lady Witlington's ad- 
% vice he took apartments at the houſe 2 
„„ where ſhe had placed Miſs Markland ; 
90 here he paid her the moſt unremitred at · 
D 0 tentions, 
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» tentions, and uſed all the rhetoric he was 
% waiter of to conciliate her affections, but 
6 in vain ; ſhe was reſolute in her refv/al. 
«© Determined, at all events, to effect the 
*© purpoſe he had in view, he put in prac- 


* tice a ſtratagem which had at firſt been 


«© mcntiond to jim by her ladyſhip as their 
% dernier rrſert. As he boarded in the fa- 
„ mily, he had eaſily an opportunity of in- 
© fuſing into ſomething ſhe drank at ſupper 
*« aliceping potion. The ſomniterous draught 
„ ſoon operated; ſhe withdrew. He ſtaid 
«© with the other lady till ſhe retired for the 
„ night, and then found the chamber of the 
„ unhappy Miis Markland, on whom the ſo- 
ce porific liquor had had its natural effects. The 
„ morniug came—abandoned to deſpair, 
86 ſhe attempted to deſtroy herſelim—he pre- 
«© yented her: ſhe flung herſelf intea coach, 
«© and was driven to the houſe of her falſe. 
66 friend; he followed her as faſt as poſlible; 
he was there almoſt as ſoon as herſelf. She 
c had not had time to articulate a word 
66 when he appeared—ſighs, tears, and con- 
4 ulſive groans alone had told ker ladyſhip 
5 5 e 
NY 
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4 her diabolical plan had had its wiſhed for 
« conſequence. | | 


, Approach not, thou monſter !*—cried 
„ Miſs Markland; but finding he (till advarc- 
« ed, ſhe was flying out of the room. 


For heaven's ſake != ſay one of you 

* what is the meaning of all this ! cried La- 
4 dy Witlington, with an air of the moſt fi- 
„ niſhed hypocriſy. 2 


4 O detain me not another moment in 
ce his preſence l' cried Miſs Markland, * or 
„ ſute I am I ſhall do ſome deed of deſpera- 
„ tion. He barred her paſſage= he knelt 
at her feet —plcaded the violence of his 
| « paſſion, which nothing could ſubdue 
„ ſwore that he bad been inſtigated to the 
„% action he had committed by the hope that 
„ the would marry him; and with every 
E «© mark of well ated paſſion intreated her 
«© inſtantly to promiſe him that happineſs. 
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« She rejected him with the bittereſt r 
6 | « proaches—he implored the mediation of 
: | „ a 
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Lady Witlington. Enough had now fal- 
* len from them to permit her ladyſhip with 
« propricty to ſeem to underſtand ſomewhat 
«© of the cauſe of this ſcene ;—ſhe burſt forth 
« into the loudeſt and moſt opprobrious in- 
«© yectives againſt Neville, and ſeemed 
© ſtrongly to abet Miſs Markland in her re- 
„ fuſal of his offer. When her ladyſhitN 
te had played this part as long as ſhe thought 1 
© neceſſary, ſhe, after having at his earneſt RE 
* entreaty, fpoken with him ſome minutes 
alone, ſhe returned to Miſs Markland, | 
« and apparently melted by his ſupplicati- 
ons and penitence, even ſolicited her to 
«© accept his hand. She painted to her, that 
if any thing of what had paſſed ſhouid 
„ tranſpire, the world, which always ranks 
« itſelf on the male fide, would never re- 
© ceive her among the number of the inno- 
„ cent; and that ſhould her father hear any“ 
ce thing to her diſhonour, it would bring his - \ 
„ reverend hairs with ſorrow to the grave. 1 
By arguments and ſuggeſtions like theſe, | 
© ſhe ſtrove to perſuade her that nothing re- 
4 mained to preſerve her honour, but to give 
& him her hand. Maſs Markland was long 
re 1 inexora- 
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© 1nexorable ; but Lady Witlington, at laſt, 
* deploring her obſtinacy and hlindneſs to 
* her own intereſt, ſaid that if ſhe perſiſted 
ce in ſentiments ſo injudicious, ſhe muſt 
% withdraw her countenance and protec- 
„ tion. 


© The thought of being left to the world 
„ unpatroniſed, with perhaps a tarnifhed 
character; the diſtreſs of her parents, roſe 
* to her mind : bewildered between the ſup- 
&« plications of the one and the arguments of 
ce the other, ſhe was at length led to the al- 
tar. Their marriage was announced in 
cc the papers; young Manſcl ſaw it, and 
© madneis was the conſequence. His friends 
ce were obliged to put kim under the care of 
%a phyſician, eminent for his (kill in treat- 
e ing perſons afflicted in that way. He was 
-< removed to the Doctor's houſe a few miles 


from town. Here Mrs. Neville viſited, and 
„ hanpening to be walking in the garden, 


cc one of the ladies of che family requeſted her 
© to ſit down in 2 little arbour to fing to them: 

„ the began. It chanced that Mr. Manſel, 
„ who was at that time in a melancholy and 

ar bn D 3 | quiet 
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quiet ſtate, had been ſuffered to ramble 


about the garden. The ſound of a voice 
ſo well remembered drew kim to the place; 
the ladies who were with her perceived 
him approach, but Mrs. Neville did not. 
He continued fixed to the ſpot as if be- 
holding a viſion that he feared would the 
next moment diſappear, till he had end- 
ed her ſong ; when darting eagerly to- 


wards her, he exclaimed with looks of the 
moſt enthuſiaſtic delight, — Have I at 


'ength found her ?—Yes ! it is ſhe, ! 
am leſt for ever. He ſeemed to have en- 


tirely loſt all ideas of her marriage, and 
cnircated her in the moſt paſſionate. 


terms to conſent to unite her fate 
with his. She could make no reply ; the 


agitation cf her mind was only expreſſed * 
by her ccuntenance. She at length difen- 
* gazed berſelf and haſtened from him, 


eee e the other ladies. He 


trove to overtake her, and ran wildly 
from thoſe who attempted to detain him. 
But, a lucid moment being lent him, the 


recollection of her marriage flaſhed upon 
„his 


— 
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« his memory. — She is married f exclaimed 
«© he, ſtopping his courſe, and fli nging him- 
« ſelf on the ground, and then wandering 
„ again: Ah! ſhe can never return : La- 


« dy Witlington will never let her return. 


« And this thought again drove him to that 


« deplorable ſtate of phrenzy, from which 


66 he had ſo recently emerged. 


© The good little woman,” continued 
Needham, “ has an infinity of foritude; and, 


believe, ſhe is looking towards another 
«© wo.ld, for that happineſs ſhe can never 


© expect in this.“ 


« Lady Witlington ſtill with the utmoſt 
« appearance of anxiety, exerts herſelf to 
« ſerve Neville and his wife, and in this ſhe 


« aQs with judgment: ſhe thinks her con- 


te tinued intercouſe with them, and her zeal 


© in behalf of their ſucceſs in life will appear 


as evidence againſt the truth of reports, 
« which in ſpite of all her caution have cir- 
* culated to her diſadvantage.” 
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The whole company were much affected 
hy the particulars they had heard; and Sir 
Harry, looking at Lady Gaythorne, ſaid; 
* how were you introduced to Lady Wit 
„ lington ? 


« met her Ladyſhip at Mrs. Colvile's af- 
. *© ſembly, and I thought ] could be guilty of 
_ ** no impropriety in making the acquaintance, 
as U ſaw her at the houſe of ſo reſpectable 
« a lady.” 


„Ves, ſaid Needham, © ſhe oftc,, ves | 


« cad when Mrs. Colville has a public 
night; for that lady, it is well known, pi- 
% ques herſelf more on the ſulne's of her 
rooms on her aſſembly nights, than on her 
* beſt virtue. But Lady Witlington is ne- 
„ver admitted to her private parties, nor 
let in when ſhe calls in a morning; and 
her viſits are alwajs returned by a card, 
c and Mrs. Colville's chariot, which ſhe 
« contrives to ſend, when it has ſet her down 
„at ſome houſe in her [. ad) hip's neigh- 
« Lourhood.” 


Needham 
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Needham ſoon after roſe and departed. 


The moment he was gone, Sir Harry «1- 
ſing haſtily, rung the bell ; when a ſervant 
appearing, © how came it,” ſaid he, ** that 
t you let in company when Lady Gaythorne 
4 deſired no one might be admitted?“ 


« My Lady' Sir, told me ſhe would be at 
* home to every one; and I reccived no or- 
** ders ſince to the contrary.” 


« Yon will remember now then,” ſaid he, 


your lady deſires that no one may be 


© admitted.“ When the fervant had diſap- 
pear:d, 


If you recolleQ, I requeſted that you 
cc wou'd he dend to every one but our ex- 


, pected fricnds—l thought, aſter a long 


« journey, a family party would be more 
« apgrecable to them than accidental viſtors 
& or promiſcuous company: I am lure, to 
& me, an eveuing ſpent their ſociety, un- 


% mixed with any other, has always afford- 
ed the higheſt, trueſt, enjoyment.” 


D 5 5 An 
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An effort to maintain her charaQer for 
good breeding, baniſhed a miſty cloud from — 
her Ladyſhip's brow, and with a blandiſhing h 
ſmile, drawing back her head, and juſt lift · 
ing up and-(ſhewing the palms of her elegant 

ſpread. hands, with a look of the poſt pret- 
ty girliſh wonder and recollection, ſhe ſaid ; 
« Oh! I beg your pardon, but I entirely 
forgot your requeſt. I am obliged to you | 
1 for reminding me: we ſhould have loſt 
« an infinity of pleaſure by admitting other 
% company.” This ſhe ſaid, but not fiom 
her heart: however the ſmile, the la ful, 
yet ſelf-reproaching, action entirely ſubdued 
Sir Harry's diſpleaſure. Such charms has 
even the ſemblance of good humour and in- 
genuouſneſs; and the reſt of the evening | 
paſſed away in converſation on the part of 
Sir Harry and his gueſts, affectionate, live - 
ly, pleaſant, and profitable. 


—— root - | 
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E N A P. un. 


= W HEN they were alone, Matilda re- 
marked that Conway appeared thoughtful ; 


and, ſhe was not at a loſs in gueſſing the 
fabjec uf his refle ions. The truth is, Con- 

way experienced, at chat moment, that ſen- 
ſation of pain which a delicate mind feels, 
to acknowledge, even to itſelf, that the 
judgment or conduct of a beloved friend has 
been erroneous; an, though he much 
wiſhed to relieve his mind by converfing 
with Matilda, he could fcarcely bring him- 
felf to confeſs, even to this ſecond (elf, that 


he thought with a degree of contempt of the 


woman his friend had made choice of—and, 
Matilda gaueding by her own thoughts, and 


his lence, what was pa Rag in his mind, 


avoided . 
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avoided mentioning Lady Gaythorne. At 
laſt, however, he ſaid, Tell me, Matilda, 
© what you think of Lady Gaythorne. I 


© know you will give me your true ſenti- 


* ments, for I have ever found you ſuperi- 
7 or to that little weakneſs which hangs 
«© about many good women, who, fearing 
te the imputation of a tendency to detraQi- 
on, run into a contrary extreme; and, by 


« ſpeaking well of ail, forfeit juſtly their 


« claim to the praiſe of giving the palm to 


* merit alone. Truth thinks not of the opi- 


* nion of others, but when called upon, 


& boldly delivers its own, So, now, Ma- 
« tilda, I have furniſh:d you with an unan- 
«© ſwerable reaſon for ſpeaking your real ſen- 
„ timents.— “ I confeſs to you,” ſaid Matil- | 


da, „ ſhe is a very different woman from 
that I always thought would have been 


the choice of Sir Harry Gaythorne; and, 
© that ſhe is one with whom I youre never 
5 form an intimate acquaintarce.” 


40 1 mould have known,” ſaid Conway, 
** that the chords of her heart did not vibrate 
in uniſon with yours, had I only heard 

| © her 
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„„ her fing. She has the advantage of a 
ec good voice, ſhe executes in a good ſtile, 
1 with neatneſs and even a degree of hrillian- 


* cy, but ſtill there is a ſomething want-_ 
« ing.” 


% There is wanting that expreſſion, which | 
„ gives a ſoul to harmony itſelf, and for 
„ which nothing can compenſate | When I 
* underſtood that the mother of Lady Gay 
% thorne was the widow of an Engliſh Offi. 
cer of a noble family, who had retired to 
„St. Omer's, in order to bring up her 
„ daughter, and live in a ſuperior manner 
on her ſmall income, than ſhe could in 
* England, I had imagined my friend's wife a 
* well bred, well-informed woman, unac- 
* cuſtomed to frivolous purſuits of diſſipati- 
on, and untinQured by the flippant airs 
that diſtinguiſh her followers, My opinion 
* of her mental qualities had been regulated 
„ by my knowledge of Sir Harry's general 
„ good taſte, his ſuperior underſtanding, 
„ his worth, and elegance of ſentiment. 1 
e begin, now, to give credit to what Wilmot, 1 
<c who, you know, viſ ted them at St. 

e Omers, 
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«« Omers, faid of them, though at the time 


© | attended not to his obſcrvations, know» _ 


ing that his ſtrictutes on the female part of 
his acquaintance, are generally more re- 
4 markable for ſarcaſm, than candour and 


_ «© juſtice. But, I am of opinion he ſpoke 


« the truth when he ſaid, © He had looked 


 *© behind the cards and perceived how the 


“ game was likely to terminate.“ He ob- 


* ſerved that the mother and dwghter plays 


ed into each other's hands; the former 
was anxious to make it appear, that three 
« men of ſuperior rank and fortune, who 
* viſited at the houſe, ' were defirous of ob- 


„„ taining the hand of her daughter: 80 
e theſe ſhe paid the moſt aſſiduous atten- 
tion, whilſt Sir Harry was preſent; tak- 


* ing no more notice of him, than the rules 
* of politeneſs and hoſpitality demanded. 
The daughter, on the contrary, appeared 
© totally inſenſible to their attentions, (which, 


* in fact, were no more than every man of 


06 gallantry thinks himſelf under an indiſpen- 


** ſable neceſſity to pay to a fine woman) 
* whilſt even a glance, a ſmile of app: olati«. 


on, from Sir Harry, ſeemed to give her 
5 «« extreme 
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te extreme ſatisfaction.— If ſhe ſung a plain- 
* tive air, the tenderneſs it breathed was al! 


directed to him; and, if ſhe danced, ſhe 


looked at no one but him for admiration 
and applauſe. Theſe ſeeming indications of 
* paſſion, to which he could not be blind, 
joined to the conduct of her mother, who. 
* ated the part of a woman, invincibly de- 


* eft bidder; without conſulting her inclina- 


tion, flaitered that degree of ſelf love, 
* which every man poileſſes, and gave birth 
to a better ſentiment, that of pity for her 


* ſituation. He thought the attachment 


_ © ſhe diſplayed, diſintereſted ; for her mo- 
* ther*s artful converſation and deportment- 
© had perſuaded him that ſhe might match 
higher, if fortune was her only object. 
* He wiſhed her happineſs, he was anxioufly 


* intereſted in what concerned her; from 
*© ſome motive or other he felt himſelf drawn 


to ſeek her ſociety.— From theſe ſenſati - 
* ons, as he had never loved, he fancied 


that he now loved; he acted accordingly z 

he married.—* And 1 fear Wilmot's 

« words are alrcady verified, That the 
& ſceds 
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* ſeeds of frivolity which the conduct and 
& leſſons of her mother, had fo thickly ſown 
in her boſom, when warmed by the un- 
« ſhine of proſperity would ſoon ſpring up 


and over-ſhadow for ever, the happineſs 


& of her friend.“ 


Matilda only anſwered by a look, that ex. 
preſſed her pity for the diſappointment of one + 
whom her mind had piQured to amial |= as it 
had Sir Harry; ani the converiatico, for 
that time ended. | 
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5 I HEY were at the Opera the next even- 


ing, and from thence went to Ranelagh. At 
their entrance, Lady Gaythorne immediate- 
ly began to exert her voice in a way that per- 


fectly aſtoniſhed Mrs. Conway, who had. 


till then, heard only the languid tones of af- 


feQed ſoftneſs proceed from it; nor knew ſne 


how to account for the ſudden change, till 


they approached the orcheſtra, when Lady 
Gaythorne, fearing they might, any of them 


make a pauſe in their walk, ſaid, ** No dudy 


„ liſtens to the muſic this ſeaſon,” and 
quickened her pace. Matilda inſtantly_ 


perceived for what reaſon ſhe had talke4 fo 


loudly, and ſo faſt, namely, that of convinc- 
ing every body near enough to be annoyed 
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by her loudneſs, that ſhe was not. ſo un- 
faſhionable as to attend to the muſic. 


In a few minutes, a buzzing ſound was 
heard, which was occaſioned by the entrance 
of the Prince of ! And, now, the coun— 
tenance of every female, mutron, maiden, 
prude, or courtezan, wa* ad;unſtc4 to the air 
_ confidered moſt advantageous to the features 
of each. 8 = 


The plumage of all expanded; or, (i! the 
expreſſion is deemed objectionabie) was ſet 
in motion : a thouſand graces were thrown 
into the movements of the heads and necks, 
and information anxiouſly ſought from every 
glaſs pannel, concerning the general appears 
| ance of the figures that paſſed them. The 
free unembarraſſed air of Lady Gaythorne, 
and the ſtyle of her dreſs, which ſolicited ob- 
ſervation, arreſted the eye of the Prince. 
For though the real beauty, and animated 
intelligence of Mrs. Conway's countenance 
could not paſs unnoticed, Lady G—— 
ſooneſt caught, and longeſt rivetted the at- 
tention of the votaries of faſſ ion. mv 

| I: 


——— 
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It would be diff cult to deſcribe the exul- 


tation Lady Gaythorne ditplayed at the ge- 
neral gaze; which the Prince's ſtopping to 


notice her, had much increaſed, and the tri. 


umph of her heart was unbounded, when in 


a few minutes after, Mr. Needham joined 
them, exclaiming, “ The manners of this 
* age ate without parallel, our young men 


of faſhion have ſo little regard to d-cency 
& that they do not ſcruple to hoaſt their pro- 


« fligate wiſhes reſpecting women whole 
conduct gives them no cauſe for hope. 
Colonel St. Clare has juſt been ſwearing 


* that Sir Harry Gaythorne is the moſt un- 
„% conſcionable being in the world, to think 


© of monopolizing ſo much elegance and 


* beauty. The Prince, he ſays, proteſts 


* you are the molt captivating woman he 
© has ſeen to „ 


At this information, whether true or falſe, 


the eyes of Lady Gaythorne ſhot forth the 
glances of inflated vanity; ſhe even obliged. 
| thoſe of whom he had ſpoken, to corroborate 


what he had ſaid, by looking at them when⸗ 


ever r they paſſed eo, wo that conſcious air 
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that demands particular obſervation. When 
they were to return home, Lady Gaythorne 
inſiſted upon Needham's ſupping with them. 


During the remainder of the night, 


though ſhe was in the pleaſanteſt humour 
imaginable with every one elſe, ſhe was in 


the worſt humour in the world with Sir Har- 
ry.—Indeed, a cloſe obſerver might perceive 
that ſhe looked upon him as one who had 
done her an injury by putting a bound to 
her triumphs, and treated him with the moſt 
marked indiffer:nce. MW 


That perfeA perception of politeneſs and 
delicacy which belonged to Conway, kept 
him always from running into the too com- 


mon error of letting, when in company, 
the object of his particular aſſections engrofs 
A diſproportionate ſhare of his attention.— 


A conduct which generally diſguſts, as it 
betrays a narrow ſoul, ever bent on gratify- 
ing its own propenſities. We enter into ſo— 
cicty mutually to give and to receive the of- 


fices of courteſy ; to enliven by the play of 
wit, to amuſe by the oblervations of ſenti- 
; FEE ment, 
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ment, or to inſtruct by the documents of ex- 
perience. But, this cannot be done if our 
attempts to pleaſe be confined to one object; 


a mind, elegant and benevolent, revolts 


from the idea, and would ſooner do violence 


to its own feelings, than wear the garb of 


ſelfiſhneſs. Yet though Conway avoided 
offending others by particular marks of diſ- 
tinction, he never wounded the heart he 


loved, by neglett. 


His reſpectful attention to Matilda's ſenti- 
ments, and his looks of approbation, always 
ſpoke he: to be the object bf his higheſt eſ- 
deem and affectionate admiration. —A con- 
duct ſo charmingly delicate and refined, 
would have inſured him the reſpect of a wo- 
man of ſenſe and feeling; but Lady Gay- 
thorne ſaw it in another light — the rage of 
conqueſt glowed with ſuch fury in her breaſt, 


that ſhe thought it was not ſufficient that no 
woman ſhould be particularly diſtinguiſhed 


in her company; but ſhe deemed it as no 


more than juſtice to her charms, that they 
. ſhould all be treated with peculiar marks of 


negle& whenever ſhe appeared. Of courſe, 
I „ 
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the behaviour of Conway diſpleaſed her; it 
piqued her pride—and ſhe ſtrove to attrat 
his particular notice, by every alluring wile 
ſhe had learned in the ſchool of gallantry to 
enſnare and captivate attention. 


After ſupper, when ſhe was requeſted to 
ſing by Sir Harry, ſhe obſtinately refuſed ; 
Needham and Mrs. Conway united their ſo- 
licitations, yet with no more ſucceſs ; but the 
moment Conway uttered a r<queft, ſhe com- 
plied.— This littſe compliment pleaſed him, 
perhaps, mote than he was conſcious of him- 
ſelf, and made him perceive harmony and ex- 
pre ſſion in her warbling he would rot have 
diſcovered without it. She made him chuſe 
the ſong, and whilſt ſhe ſung it, ſhe «ppear- 
ed to ſee no one but him; and whetlicr ſhe 
really excelled herſelf, or that Conway was 
too much blinded by the chartas of the ſinger 
to be a faſtidious critic, we know not, but 
he ſeemed really to feel the plcatore he ex- 
pre iſed, by a lively ſeizure cf her hand, and 
an enthuſiaſtic repetition of the word charm- 


| ing! 


Matilda 
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| Matilda was ſurpriſed and ſomewhat hurt; 
ſhe had heard his ſentiments the evening 


before, and ſhe deemed they mult have been 


altered by ſome powerful magic, or that Con- 


way had been inftacere enough to aſſect more 
pleaſure than politeneſs demanded. 


When they were alone, Matilda ſaid to 


him, „ You appeared much delighted with 


„ [,14y Qiythotae's ſong.” Ves,“ re, lied 
& Con way; „ whether it is that ſh2 has more 
4 ſenſihility than we imagined, or that ſhe 


* accident ily hir upon the true expreifion 


of th> ong, as an unſkilſai finger, whilſt 
© touching carctefly the Kees of an inſtru» 


© ment, may chance to ſtrike ſome note of 


« karmony, 1 don't pretend abſolutely to 
e dee mae, but, I own I could not have 


cc helizved ie couli have given ſo much 


« pleaſure to the mind.“ 


I ſhould rather ſuppoſe it the effect of 
& accident,” faid M :iilda ; for, I cannot be- 


& ſhe could n how ſo ctuel an indiſference 


to Sit Harry, whoſe tendernei of heart, and 
„ ſweetneſs 
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* ſweetneſs of manners, ſpeak in his every 
& word and action.“ 


&« am inclined to think,” returned Con- 
* way, that our friend is not the object 
6 of her choice; but, rather that of an art- 
ful mother. If ſo, as thoſe inviſible hands 
* are beyond human ſkill to form, which 
„ draw and unite hearts, and our affeAions 
* are not in our own power, ts not ſhe more 
* to be pitied than blamed, all accompliſhed 
* and worthy of her heart, as Sir Harry is, 
that ſhe cannot love him ?” 


0 Your ſentiment is juſt ; but, why, my 
«© dear Conway, ſhould ſhe not ſhow him the 

& eſteem, the reſpect that is due to every 

„ amiable man with whom ſhe is acquaint- 
6s ed ? female delicacy, gratitude, a nice ſenſe 
of honour, juſtice, every tie of a de- 
cc mands this.” OO 


£06. Alas 1” ſaid Conway, “we argue well 
& upon ſituations in which we are not called 
to act. A long courſe of ſuffering of any 
« kind, has, ſometimes, the [falutary effect 
| C0 O08 of 
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* of improving the heart, and giving a phi- 
«© loſophic turn to the mind, but the firſt 
* wounds of the heart generally inflame, 
if they do not feſter it; and, when con- 
e demned to drag a galling chain, it is 
% not to be wondered at, if the mind 
© ſometimes loſes ſight even of juſtice and 
** of gratitude.” 


True,“ ſaid Matilda, „but I do not 
* think ſhe has a ſoul capable of true 
«« paſhon.—You firſt give her, by the aid 
of imagination, your own ſort of mind, 
and then argue from its operations. 
„However, as it is not in our power to 
make our friend's lot better by dwel- 


ling on the ſubjea, we will drop it if vou 
** plcaſe.” 


„ And, whilt we give a ſigh : to bis 
fate, ſaid Conway, « [et us thank Pro- 


„ vidence who has made our lot ſo diffe- 
t rent.” - 


3 Moſt truly, do I,” returned Matit- 
day with n evety ſeeling of an af- 
v7 W fecdionate 
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ſcQionate heart revealing itſelf in the 


ſofte ned tone of her voice; “ö moſt truly 
16 do Res | 


Te 


nN 
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I HEY went the next morning to Mrs. 
Ne ville's; Needham met them there: La- 


dy Gaythorne moved with rapidity from 


room to room; her criticitims were delivers 
ed at random, as if ſhe claimed a right with- 
out having ſtudicd the art ſhe ſpoke of, to 


give law to approbation. This is good ;— 


that is bad; like this ;z—i can't bear 
that ;——were her favourite exprefhons.-In 


the article of drapery, ſhe thought herſelf 


qualified to judge beyond any one in the 


gallery; and, indeed, every one gave her 
credit for her deciſion, when ſhe pronounced 


that the bonnet in which Lady T was 
drawn, was fit only for the head of a cham- 


bermaid. However, upon the whole, ſhe 
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liked the piQtures ſo well, that ſhe told Mrs. 

Neville ſhe would fit with great pleaſure to 
her pencil. — Mrs Neville aſked if her lady- 
ſhip had fixed on any hiſtorical ſubject, or 


if ſhe meant to be drawn amply as a por- 
trait. i 


1 Oh l an hiſtorical ſubject by all means,” 
ſaid her ladyſhip. We talked of a great 
e many the other evening; did we not, Mr. 
% Needham? — what was the laſt ? —=which 
c was that ! —_ we concluded would be 
* the moſt proper,” 


« Venus introducing Helen to Paris after 
© his defeat; ſaid Needham. 


Oh, yes, ſo it was. Don't you think, 

„ Mrs Neville, it will be quite the thing?“ 

0 Hah! extremely well choſen . if 

66 your ladyſhip will do me the honour to ſit 
now, 1 will etch | in the þ nes.” 


mY But then you will want a Paris,” ex- | 
6 claimed Needham. 


EE. W 
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1 Perhaps Sir Harry would be kind enough 
1% to fit,” ſaid Mrs. Neville. 


« O! Lard, Mrs. Neville, that will be 


1 quite ridiculous.— Huſband and wife fit- 
„ting looking at each other,—Heavens | 


% what a ſtupid picture of Helen and Pa- 


56 rio | 


% Come, Mr. Conway, will you be the 
Paris then?“ ſaid Mr. Needham. Who 


* that was thought worthy,” returned he, 


* would refuſe to be the Paris to ſuch a He- 
en 


This ſpeech, though uttered in the tone 


of common place gallantry, hurt Matilda; 


it recalled to her recollection what had paſſed 


the night before, and ſhe trembled ; for ſhe 
had a mind, as the reader may have obſerv- 


ed, that loved to indulge it ſelf in phileſophic 
reflections; and it was an obſervation of hers, 


that the woman who had power, by what- 


ever means, to remove diſguſt, had a greater 
chance to enſnare than ſhe who at firſt had 
atraQed a Dight degree of admiration. 
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I don't think that Mr. Conway's perſon 
is in the ſtile of Paris,” ſaid Matilda; per- 
haps hardly knowing what ſhe ſaid. n 


« Lord,” cried Lady Gaythor ne, ſhould 


10 it not be an elegant man 2” 


„ Certainly, Madam,” returned Mrs. 
Conway ;“ bat your lady ſhip knows a man 
may be handſome, elegant, and young, and 
nat haye the character of beauty i imagina- 
tion aſſigns to Paris. 


Very true, Madam,” replied Lady Gay- 
thorne; but at the ſame time ſhe looked at 
Conway with a fort of a kalf ſmile, half 
ſneer, on her face, that ſaid, ** Your wife 
„will not let you ;” and moved away. 


We are ſorry to confeſs that the ſneer of 
| ſuch a being had power to mortiſy a man of 
Conway's excellent ſenſe 3 though at the 
bottom, he certainly could not but be pleaſed 
with the proof this little diſplay of Matilda's 
quick ſenſthility gave of the livelineſs of her 
attachment to himſelf. He theught it beſt 
however, not to ſeem to enter into the ſenti— 
ments 
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ments of either of the ladies ; but with that 
happy preſence of mind which gives perfec- 
tion to good breeding, he turned to Mrs. 
Neville, and ſa'd, gaily, „If the Goddeſs 
© who is now to biing Helen and Paris toge- 
„ther, like that of oid, endow but the 
« youthful warrior with her own graces, he 
_= cannot tail to oleaſe,” | n 


Mrs. Neville bowed, and proceeded to 
direct the attitudes ia which ihe wiſhed them 
to place themſelves. | | 


The air Lady Gaythorne aſſumed, though 


it had not that elegant voluptuouſneſs which 
ſhould have diſtinguiſhed the fair Grecian, 
was ſufficiently alluring ; for at that moment 
vanity was mining ten thouſand right ſeel- 


ings in Conway's ſuſceptible heart, and caſt 


into his countenance an expreſſion not wide- 


ly diſtant from the idea! character he was to 


repreſent, Matilda felt a good deal of un- 


eaſineſs, but ſhe ſtrove to examine the pio- 


tures, hoping, by that means, her chagrin 
would be hidden from others ; and gladly 
would ſhe have concealed the cauſe of it 
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even fiom herſelf. At laſt they departed 
from Mrs. Nevilte's, and after taking an 
airing, returned home to dine.——As ſoon as 
dinner was over Sit Harry left his friend to 
gototte Houſe of Commons, an intereſting 
debate being exp<Cted to come on. 


Conway went immediately to the draw- 
ing room to ſeek the ladies. He found only 
Lady Gaythorne there Mrs. Conway hav- 
ing quitted ber to write letters. She was 
fittimg on a fopha, with a pair of diamond 
brace'ets in her hand, which, on his en- 
trance, ſhe held to him, and aſked him how 
he liked them? ſaying they were juſt ſent 
from Grey's, and were the preſent of Sir 
Harry. — 


% Beautiful indeed How happy is Sir 
« Harry to have it in his power to adorn 
„with ſo much ſplendor the object of his 
choice,“ ſaid he, feating himſelf befide 
ber; and placing one of the bracelets on her 
arm, held her hand | in his to look at it. At 


that inſtant, with an expreſſion of melancho- 
, ſhe exclaimed, © What are jewels “ 
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The air with which this was ſaid, confirmed 
Conway in the idea that ſhe had not follow- 
ed the bent of her own feelings in giving her 
hand to Sir Harry ; and the diſtinQion with 
which ſhe had treated him, led him to think 

| ſhe would have preferred him. The co-ope- 
ration of theſe thoughts produced ſenſations 
of pity and regard, that involuntarily led 
him to preſs the hand he had in his with a 
look of ſy mpathy— At that moment ſhe 
threw into her face the look ſhe had prac- 
tiſed for Helen, and endeavoured to diſen- 
gage her hand. He no longer doubted that 
ſhe had for him a peculiar regard; and he 
inſtantly ſaw in that look a ſtruggle between 
honour and the heart's affe ctions. 


| She made a ſort of feint to withdraw her 
hand=-he ſtill kept it — and fired by the 

rays ſhe darted from her eyes, he drew it 
eagerly to his lips. Juſt then the door open- | 
ed and Mrs. Conway entered. Her reſpira- 

tion was for a moment ſuſpended ; but ſhe 

quickly recovered herſelf, and moved to a 1 
ſeat Conway was confuſed and changed _ 9 
color; but Lady Gaythorne, with perfet FRE 
5 2 cCoœmpoſute, 4 [ol | 

| | 
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compoſure, ſaid © My dear Mrs. Con way, 
I want your opinion of theſe bracelets.— 
Do you know that Mr. Conway has quite 
d alfronted me by not admiring them 
and ſo he would not be convinced that [ 
** forgave him unleſs I permitted him to ſeal 
** his pardon on my hand.” b 


Matilda had by this time ſufficiently re- 
covered herſelf to reply without ſeeming to 
have beſtowed a ſecond thought on what 
ſhe had ſcen—“ Indeed they are beautiful, 
% and I ſhould have thought the taſte and 
elegance of the ſetting would have pleaſed 
4 him.” Marilda's brhaviour, contraſted ſo 
ſtrongly with the ready but pitiful evaſion of 
Lady Gaythorne, that Conway hated him— 
ſelf for having for a moment been dazzeld 
by her artful allurements: but the efforts 
Matilda made to ſuppreis the appearance of 
uncaſineſs, made it operate but the more 
ſtrongly internally. When ſhe reflected on 
what had paſſed in the morning, and added 
to it what ſhe had now ſeen, her heart was 
| agitated with the moſt painful feats. — She 
ſtrove to join in the converſation, and to ap- 


pear 
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pear chearful- but her endeavours to con- 


ceal, betrayed the ſtate of her mind more 
than her filence, for ſhe often abruptly drop- 
peu the ſubje& ſhe had ſtarted, or returned 
incoherent anſwers to what was addreſſed to 
her. - Conway, who marked her abſence of 
mind, was much affeted. ** Good God!“ 
ſaid he to himſelf, „ that a woman whom, 
te though I cannot but pity on ſome accounts, 


on others I muſt defpiſe, ſnould have had 


„ power to cauſe me to give uneaſineſs to 
* one of the molt amiable creatures in the 
et world.” | 


He waited with the anxiety of a lover for 


an opportunity to relieve the heart of Matil- 


da, and to make his peace witn her. 


CHAP. 
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A S ſoon as Matilda had retired ior the 
evening, ſhe threw herſelf on a ſopha in her 
drefſing-room, and there began to re- con- 
template all that had paſſed, and was ſo to- 
tally abſorbed in theſe meditations, that Jen · 
ny, who ſtood ready with filiets to bind up 
Poſe locks ſhe had in the morning exhauſted. 
all her art to diſplay, aſked her twice if ſte 
| ſhould take off her head dreſs without being 
heard. Her throat became convulſed, and in 
a moment tears ſtreamed down her cheeks, 
Jenny, alarmed, ran inſtantly to the bell, but 
Matilda ſaid, faintly to her, before ſhe had 
reached it, „I ſhall be better preſently, if 
„you will give me a little water.” 


She 
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She had a good deal recovered when Con- 
way rapped at the door, and afked if he 


might be admitted? Matilda wiped her eyes, 


and cheared her countenance, in the hope 
he would not perceive ſhe had been weep- 


ing. He ſaid he had ſomething to ſay, and 


— 


bade Jenny leave the room. He inſtantly 
perceived that ſomething had diſordered her 
and taking hold of her hand with the voice 
of tenderneſs, he ſaid, ©* You have been ill 
«© [tell me what has diſordered you.” 


] had a little hyſteric, which ſoon went 


% off;—T am quite well indeed!” 


% No, Matilda,” returned he“ no you 
* are not well - ſomething has given you 
«© uneaſineſs.— If l have been the cauſe, ſcru- 
„ ple not to reproach me with it. You 


* know I am not averſe to having my faults 


pointed out to me.” 


© have ſaid nothing to make you think 
* you have been the cauſe of uneaſineſs, 
* and if you had, you know I deteſt re- 
0 proache . they are too often apt to bring 
«© On 
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„ on ſevere words that frequently leave a 
* ſting behind harder to endure. than the 
original cauſe of comnplaing. 


« If you will not tell me, then, in what 


© I have been wrong, tell me how you 
„ would wiſh me to act towards you.” 


Only to love me every moment of your 


„life, as I * ſure 1 do me” 


« Shall I tell you, then, my dear girl, 
« how I conſtrue your expreſſions: you 
** think there have been ſome moments of 


my life in which I have forgotten you:. 


« perhaps you may have drawn this conclu- 
* fron from ſome expreſſion of mine, rather 
0 too Rays or from ſome little levity of 


CO manner.” 


Matilda changed colour. 


*« Confeſs, now, that it was fo,” ſaid 
52 Conway. 


« Will 
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cc ] will own,“ ſaid latilda, „I have 

& already wiſhed we were gotten back to our 
old way of life in the country.” 


«© You cannot, Matilda, have more plea- 
&« ſure in the thought of returning, than 1 
% have; and, you know my motive for wiſh- 


ing to quit our home, was not that of en- 


te tering into the amuſements of a town life. 


Forgive me, Conway, Iwill no longer 


on harbour a thought like diſtruſt :>l ſee you 
« ſtill poſſeſs that towering virtue, fincerity, 


& whoſe ample ſhade can hide 2 thouſand 
« faults: and did you ceaſe to love me, 1 
« am ſure you would not fcek to diſguiſe the 
change, by acting a continual falſehood. 


66 Ceaſe to love you ? Good God ! can 


7 you doubt the exiſtence of a flame that 
« has ſo long burnt ſteadily, though the flut- 
a tering of an inſe& had power to obſtruct 


the light of it for a moment.“ 


; But, we have ales. ſeen,” returned 
Matilda, « the fluttering of a {mall inſect 
| oy extinguiſh 
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„ extinguiſh 4 clear and luminous flame; 
* andthe torch of Hymen once extinguiſhed 
% can never be renewed.” 


% You continue, Matilda,” replied Con- 
way, to ſpeak with ſo much folemnity on 
the ſubjeR, that I ſhall think your diſ- 
** truſt is fixed.“ 


« Oh, heavens ! but, indeed it is not,” 


. ſaid ſhe : forgive all that is ſaid ; I blame 
* my own folly more than you can do.” 


He turned towards her at the ſupplicating 
ſoftneſs of her voice, and holding her to him, 
* Thus,” faid he, let us mutually ſeal 


each others forgiveneſs.“ 


Matilda gave a few tears to their recon- 
ciliation, breathing out, We ſhall ſoon 
*© ſee our rural home, and our lovely chil- 
«*« dren.” | 

I am ſure,” ſaid Conway, you cannot 


10 have more pleaſure in that thought than 
| 6c 1 have 5 
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'* I have I do not deſire a town life myſelf, 
« and ] ſee that it does not ſuit with you. 


66 You have a mind too highly wrought to 


5 reliſh the glare of life, and like the ſoft 
% myrtle flouriſh beſt in the ſhade.” 


In a few days the Parliament was adjourn- 
ed; and the town was emptying apace : 
Conway now reminded Sir Harry and Lady. 
Gaythorne of their promiſe ; and his requeſt 


that they would immediately put it in ex- 


ecution, being warmly ſeconded by Mrs. 
Con way, was acceded to. 


The 83 of Needham's character 


made Mr. Conway deſire to have more of 


his cempany, and as he was a conſtant viſi- 


tor at Sir Harry's, and happened to be pre · | 
ſent when their departure was propoſed, he 
| gave him an invitation to go with them; 
which, though he had an invitation from a 
peer on his hands, he accepted with avidity, 
| becauſe it was the means of cementing a | 
new acquaintance, and that was always to 
him a conſiderable acquiſition. 
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| When they arrived at=——, and were 
| | driving through the little park that led to the 
1 manſion of Conway, they ſaw at the root of 


an old oak their children, with their laps 
full of the ſweeteſt flowers of the ſpring, ſome 
ol which a female ſervant who attended them 
had formed into balls, which they were 
throwing at one another; whilit ſhe was 
fantaſtically adorning them with chaplets 
 artlefly woven. Matilda's eyes ſparkled 
with pleaſure at this ſight. There ate the 
dear little things,” ſhe exclaimed. Wm 


ſi 5 Lady Gaythorne remarked the pleaſure 
| with which Conway ſcemed to obſerve this 
| little ebullition of maternal affection, She 
had perceived that though he had at firſt 

been ſomewhat dazzled with her light and 
fippant gaicty—her levity of manner, by 


Fl being too often repeated till novelty wore 
* th | away, inſpired him with reflection, and put 

Ll him upon examining his feelings and guard- 
' 19 ing againſt their tendencies: this plan not 


having been ſucceſsful, Lady Gaythorne ſet 
about forming a net of different materials. 


But 
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But to return. 


Soon aſter they got into the houſe the 
children were brought in, and all preſent 
were ſtruck with the notice Lady Gaythorne 
took of them ; the gc od humoured manner 
in which ſhe talked to, and endeavoured to 
amuſe them, made Conway begin to reſume 
his former opinion that ſhe had naturally a 
good heart, which had been warped by a 

wrong education, and too early a commerce | 1 
with the world. Df = | 


Even Matilda was pleaſed with her beha- 
viour, though ſhe did not, perhaps, place 
it to ſo favourable an account, but with a pa- 

rent's partiality imputed it to the ſuperior 
beauty and engaging manners of her little l 
ones. CS 8 5 
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E n un. 


I HE next day being Sunday, they went 


to church. Sir Harry remarked the clergy- 
man as a man of reſpetable appearance, 


with a clear, unaffected delivery. Mr. Con- 
way replied, that he was a man of a regu- 


lar, inoffenſive character, of a good under- 


ſtanding, and moderately learned. But, 
that he was much ſtraitened in his circum- 
ſtances, having a large family, and but very 


lender preferment 1 in the church. 


Mr. Williams was the fon of an inn- 


keeper, who, finding he had a prepenſity to 
hs letters, bred him to the church ; bue died Dy 
ſoon after he had taken oxders, and having 
ſeveral children, their portions, when the 
property of the father came to be divided, 
were very {mall. Young Williams, not hav- 


in 8 
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ing thoſe luminous talents, which in ſpite of 
all diſadvantages ſomteimes recemmend an 
obſcure man to patronage, was forced to exiſt 
for a few years on a curacy of twenty pounds 
2 year —but marrying a young woman who 
had ſerved a lady of quality, through her 
intereſt he obtained a living of about a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year : upon this, 
burdened with a family of ſeven or eight 
children, they now live. Sir Harry ſaid he 
liad it not in his power himſelf to ſerve him, 
having promiſed the next preſentation of a 
living in his gift to a gentleman whom he 
kae w at college; but that he would ſpeak to 
his friend, the Biſhop of. „in his be- 
half. Mr. Conway brought Mr. Williams 
home to dine with them, and Mrs. Conway 
ſent to invite Mrs. Williams and the young 
ladies, to take their tea with them in the af- 
ternoon. 


This woman was by no means a favou> 
rite with Mrs. Conway ; but, ſhe choſe to 
pay her the attentions of a neighbour, out 


of reſpeRt to her huſband's character and 


profeſſion 3 and often made her preſents, 
. 5555 "= wh 
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which the narrowneſs of Mr. Williams's in- 
come render:d very acceptable to her. 


Mrs. Williams was illiterate, conceited, 
and vain toexceis; hqawever, ſhe had the art 
of concealing her diſpoſition before thoſe on 
whom ſhe was de pendant. — hy fiudving the 
humour of the lady ſhe ſerved, entering into 
her caprices, flattering her beauty, and pre- 
tending to admire the moſt faulty parts of 
her perſon and charaQter, ſhe had lived ſe- 
_veral years in great favour in a family where, 
luxury reigned, and economy. was unknown. 
She was, of courſe ill qualified to bring 
up a family with decency, on an income 
which required much economy in the ma- 

nagement of it. Her children ſhowed the 
ſymptoms of almoſt total neglect; when 
young, they were ſickly, dirty, and fretful 3 
and when grown up, proud, envious and 
ignorant. She was flatternly at home, and 
tawdry abroad, for ſhe ſtill retained and in- 
dulged her paſſion for finery. ;—and, on a 


Sunday at church, or when paying viſits, _ 

ſhe til] exhib,ted the remains of her lady's 

_ call wardrobe, mixed with ſuch inferior ad- 

ditions as her preſent finances allowed her 
| | | to 
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to make. Too large a portion of the time 
of Mrs. Williams and her daughters was 
exhauſted. in preparations for viſiting and re- 
ceiving their- acquaintance, to leave much 
tor the neceſſary avocations which neatneſs 
and œconomy demanded. Their ſociety, 
which chiefly conſiſted of a few card play- 


ing old ladies, of ſmall fortunes, whoſe com- 


pany was little coveted by either the young, 


the lively, or the rich; the family of the 


apothecary they employed, an attorney's. 


wife, or two, and a few ladies whoſe huſ- 
bands had juſt turned their counters into 
card tables, and given their families an op— 


portunity of creeping into the ſociety of the 


faſhionable circle of a country town. 


They ſometimes graced the card and 
dancing aſſemblies with their preſence ; but 
there was generally ſome ſevere jeit or other 


ran through the room, on the ſhibby decora- 


tions of the daughters, or the vulgarity of the 


mother, that ſent them home vexed enough 
to put them in an ill humour with every one 


they found there, without having the ſalu- 
tary eſfect of teaching them the uſeful leſſon 


of 
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of concealing the narrowneſs of their cir- 
cumſtances, by retiring from public view to 
purſue leſs expenſive amuſements, and the 
ſober employments of domeſtic life. 


But, though Mrs. Williams frequented 
the card-tables of ſome few ladies whoſe huſ- 
bands had been in trade, with the hope of 
winning their money, ſhe inſtilled into the 
minds of her daughters the moſt ſovereign 
contempt for them ; and even many of thoſe 
whom ſhe now viſited, before their apoſtacy 

from ſhop-keeping, ſhe had on many occa- 
ſions reviled for daring to wear better cloaths 
than herſelf. 


I ſaid, when ſhe made her appearance at 
church ſhe was always equipped in her beſt 
attire, —but this rarely happened except of 
an afternoon, for vifiting and card playing 
ſwallowed up fo much of her time inthe week 

days, that ſhe uſually ſpent the Sunday morn- 
ing in mending in a flovenly manner r the 


cloaths of the family. - 
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Mr. Williams woul4 have rejoiced to have 
ſeen his family better conducted; but he was 
reſtrained from expreſſing his wiſtes on that 
head, by the fear of calling forth his wife's 
eloquence, which, not untrequently broke 
forth in torrents that almoſt overwhelmed him 
—and upon a ſubject that would have been 
incxhauſtable had they lived to a patriarchial 
age, which was her having procured for him 


the only living he held. 


There was one thing, however, in which 
the good man was refolute ; and that was in 
taking ail his children to church with him, 
if not prevented by ficknefs ; but this lauda- 
ble act of authority he could never carry into 
execution without frequent hints to haſten 
them. To theſe hints he commenly re— 


ccived ſuch replies as,“ Lord, papa, I can't 
© come yet, for I am drawing up a hole in 


© Ned's ſtocking'; and I,” ſaid another, 
% am putting a little ink upon Sukey's toe, 
& to hide the whole in her ſhoe :—* and 


„J,“ faid a third, * am running up a rent 


5 4% in my petticoat:— “ and for my part,” 
ſaid a fourth, I know not that I can go 
%%% a - 
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t at ail, tor Suky has uſed all my pomatum, 
„ and my hair is not half drefſed.” By this 
means they were ſeldom ready till too near 
the hour of appearing in church.—And of= 
ten when they had ſallied forth, it was a 
hundred chances to one, but ſome one of 
them diſcovered an aperture that neceſſi- 
tated the: party to run back and get their 
mother to ſtitch up. — This cau'ed Mr, Wil- 
liams, at length, to make it a rule, before 
lie paſſed over the threſhoid, to deftie them 
to cxamine their clothes; and this circum- 
lance being told rather Iudicrouſly by one of 
their ſervants, it became a bye word in the 
pariſh : ** Come, before we proceed any far- 
* ther let us examine if there is any thing 
te remains to be ſewed.“ 
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Enn ˙² ͤ 


M RS. Williams came to tea accompa- 


nied by her eldeſt daughter; a tall, yellow- 
complexioned young lady, with a look ex- 
preſſive of ſarcaſtic impertinence : her dreſs 
was an old faſhioned turmeric coloured filk 


gown, flowered with ſhades of red : her petti- 


coat of white luſtring, which had been ſcour- 


ed, was trimmed with a flounce of waſhed 


gauze, from below which a dirty green ſtuff 
pet icoat made its appearance : het neck, the 


texture of which had not been rendered 
eoarſe by too frequent ablutions of water, 
was decorated by a ſoiled gauze handker- 
chief, under which her interior drapery was 


here and there diſcernable, and which net 


being of the whiteſt hue, ſerved like brown 
Ts 2 powder 
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powder to heighten the lilies of her complex- 
ion. 


Soon after they were ſeated, Mrs. Wil- 
liams aſked who that ſtrange lady was who 
ſat in farmer Markland's pew. 

L ard, papa, did not you know her ? 
« Why it is his daughter from London, Fan- 


„ ny Markland that was, and drawnforth 


86 at a e rate I aſſure vou. 


cc Why, what had ſbe on, child?“ e 


gerly aſked Mrs. Williams, with gran im- 


Patienc e. 


« Why, mama, ſhe had on as delicate a 


& chintz gown as ever you, I ſuppoſe, would 


« wiſhto ſee 3 and a large faſhionable bon= 
„ net. 


« Upon my word,” replied the mother, 
% very fine lady: I declare it's a ſhame: 


but farmers daughters now dreſs as fine 


« as gentlewomen ; nay, one can't diſtin- 


Not 
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Not perhaps, in public places,” return+ 
ed Mrs. Conway; „but a real gentlewo- 
man can be imitated by vulgar people one 
ly in dreſs; her converſation and de ports 
ment will always ſhe w, t hat a liberal edu- 
* cation, manifeſted in her ſuperior compla- 
» cence and elegance of manners, forms 
* ſuch an eſſential diſference, as no dreſs, 
however economical, can hide; and for 
© the want of which do dreſs, however rich 
* 4:4 (ſtudied, can compenſate.” 


© You are perfeRly right, Madam,“ ſaid 
Miſs Anne; “ I dare ſay ſhe is a vulgar 


- wp * when you come to talk 5 


60 her. 


9 inder, me; ſhe did not look ſo,” 


14 Mrs. Williams. 


What perſon is it you ſpeak. of, Miſs 
co Williams 3 ; ſaid Mrs. Conway. 


+: 6 65 Why, Madam,” replied ſhe, 6 it is 
„ the daughter of a farmer whom Lady Wit⸗ 
„ lingron took a fancy to, from being ſhewn 
| F3 et ſome: 
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% ſome of her drawings when ſhe was a 
* ſchool girl, and her ladyſhip took her to 
„ [ive with her; but to be ſure, you know 
„ ſhe could be nothing but a ſervant, Sir,“ 
„turning to Needham, who fat next to 
. 


No, Madam,” replied he, very ſenten- 
tic uſly,“ indeed, do not know.” . 


Miſs Anne was a little diſconcerted, but 
ſoon reſumed her converſation— “ And fo, 
„% Madam, as I have been told, ſhe is mar- 
„ ricd, and gets her living by painting.” 


or Perhaps,” ſaid Mrs, Williams, with the 
quick reſpiration of envious alarm, * per- 
„ kaps, though ſhe may get a great deal of 
monty; for I remember when I lived as 
66 companion to Lady D=—, ber lacyſhip 
& had her picture drawn, and it coſt a vaſt 
« deal of money, and all the great prope 
e notice of the painter. 


oC Oh, Yes,” cried Miſs Williams ; but 
that muſt have be en a capital hand, not 


40 fuck 
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6 ſuch an inſignificant creature as Mrs. Ne- 
* ec. 


« Very true, child,“ ſaid Mrs. Williams, 
her anxiety a little compoſed ; © I dare ſay, 
* nobody takes any notice of her.“ | 


© Oh! no, mama, I dire {ay not: you 
* know one hears the names of all the 
* great painters mentioned in the public 
„prints; but one never hears of Mrs. Ne- 
ville, as a perſon of great abilities, rou 
* know, Sir.” 


% Yes, Madam,” replied Needham, the 
& name of Mrs. Neville is often mentioned 
* with re ſpect; though her fame, which be- 
ec gan among the higher claſs of people, has 
not yet deſcended to the vulgar. 


« Mrs. Neville is the lady who is to paint 
« your ladyſhip's picture is ſhe not,” ſaid 
Mrs. Conway, turning to Lady Gaythorne. 


Ves, (aid Lady Gaythorne, © I be- 
lie ve ſhe is; but I don't perteRlly recolle&. 
F4 *. 
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„Als ſhe the ſame perſon, Mr. Need- 


« ham?“ 


« There is but one lady who paints of 
* that name,” he replied. 


«© Upon my word,” ſaid Mrs. Conway, 


when I ſaw her at Lady Gaythorne's, and 


* afterwards at her own houſe, | thought her 
* a very pleaſing woman, and one who had 
« converſed 'with, and acquired the manners 
*« oi the beſt company.” | 


The Williams ſeemed thunder ſtruck, and 


their wonder was heightened when Lady 


Caythorne who had a wiſh to convince even 


the family of a little country clergyman, that 


ſne never condeſcended to notice perſons 
whom nobody knows,” now exerted her- 
ſelf ſufficiently to fay, © The firſt time La- 
* dy Witlington introduced her to me, was 


* wavy Bol eee 


The Wi lliams N now ſcarcely breathe, 
fo much were they aſtoniſhed. 


„% Well, 


ä 
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« Well, indeed, 'tis amazing,” ſaid Miſg 

Williams; ** why, do you know her father 

«© js only a very middling farmer—but ſome 
© people have ſuch luck—" 


Luck, indeed,” cried Mrs. Williams: 
„ why now, my daughter, I do aſſure you, 
„ you went to the very ſelf fame boardings 
©& ſchool as ſhe did, and was there, indeed, 
« as much as a year, or more, longer than 
e this girl; and learnt drawing of the ſelf- 
« ſame indentical maſter, and was exceed- 
„ ingly apt and clever tco; and you fee 
«© why ſhe had not luck to meet with any 
one to notice her. Well, people may very 
« well fay it is better to be born fortunate 
than rich. * 


185 1 wonder none of our family obſerved 
6 her at church ;—T wiſh 1 had ſeen. her,“ 
| ſaid Mrs. Conway. | 


© In your pew, Madam,” ſaid Mrs. Wil- 

te liams, © you could not ſce her; and in 
be going to church, Iremarked that ſhe walk- 
FS - «>< 
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©« ed immediately home with her father, 
** without ſtaying to ſpeak to any body,” 


I proteſt,” exclaimed Needham, who 
fat on a ftool in the window, I do believe 
e that the lady who is now paſling the gate 
is Mrs. Neville!“ | 


* It is, I really think,” ſaid Mrs. Con- 
way ;—** I wiſh ſhe would call here. 11 
* we were to walk round, and go out of the 
« little door in the park walk, we ſhould. 
& meet her, and we might then invite 
« her in, 


* The ſhower that has fallen has made 
c +he graſs wet—and I think it would be 
* very improper for you to walk,” ſaid Con- 
way. Do 


4 Tho you think ſo ?” ſaid Mrs. Conway- 


« Oh dear—T wiſh we could go,” faid 
Lady Gaythorne, with an earneſtneſs which, 
whether real or affe ced, pleaſed Fer. 


00 Upen 
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« Upon my word, J would not have ycu 
* venture, ladies,” ſaid Conway ;—** but if 


„ Mr. Needham picaſes, we will £03 and 25 | 


he js an old acquaintance, perhaps we 
© may both together prevail upon her to 
* overlook the etiquette of your going to pa 
re her the firſt viſit, and to ogy us with ker 
6 company for an hour or two. 


Go then, directly. ſaid Mrs. Conway, 
and immediately they ſnatched. up their 
hats, and ſet out. They preſently return- 
ed with Mrs. Neville. "Fhe moment they 


came into the houſe, Mrs. Conway roſe 


ſrom her ſeat, and, quick as thought, open- 
ed the door of the room in which they 
were fitting, and held it till Conway in- 


troduced Mrs. Neville; when taking her 


hand with 2 low courtſey, ſhe ſaid, This 
« iz extremely kind,” and led her to the top 
of the room. The reſpet with whic! 
Mrs. Conway treated her viſitor, and the 
polite eaſe with which ſane rece;ved the ſe 
marks of attention, convinced the WI“ 
liams that they were not rew to her, 
and ee the moſt pung nent heart burn- 

ing. 
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ing. The. converſation turned on the fine 
arts and polite literature. Conway ſhew- 
ed Mrs. Neville, and aſked her opinion of 
a little collection of pictures he had made 
from ſome of the beſt maſters, ancient and 
modern. Put this converſation. was ſoon 
interrupted 3 and by the addreſs of Lady 
Gaythorne, the diverſions of the town be- 
came the topic, in which Mrs. Neville bore 
no inconſiderable pait, to the great mortifi- 
cation of Mrs. Williams and her daughter, 
who were conſtrained by dire neceſſity to be 
totally filent :>—ſo that, unable to bear the 
ſcene any longer, Mrs, Williams ſoon took 
her leave, impatient to have an opportunity 
of unburthening her mind to her daughter. 
Mrs. Neville ſtaid after them, and partook 
of a little ſupper the converſation held, 
as it was ſeaſoned by the ſalt of attic wit, and 
elegant pleaſantry. VVV 


With all that Mrs. Neville faid, Lady 
| Gaythorne had the addreſs to ſeem pleaſed, 
and treated her with ſo much attention and 

reſpect, that Conway was charmed with the 

proof, as he thought, this gave of a mind 
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naturally liberal and he could not help exclaim- 
ing when they were alone, to Mrs. Conway, 
How invaluable a bleſſing is a juſt educa- 
* tion, and how liable are the beſt diſpoſed 
«© minds to be warped by a bad one l“ 
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EH. 


Tu E next morning when they walked: 
out, Conway walked with Lady Gaythorne; 
and Needham and Sir Harry ſtrolled on be- 
fore with Mrs. Conway ,—** Is Mrs. Conway 
„ill?“ ſaid Lady Gaythorne; * ſhe looks 
* quite indiſpoſed to day“ 


« She is uneaſy about one e of her children.“ 


s ſhe?” replied Lady Gaythoener 
© —] wonder ſue did not mention it at break- 
50 faſt * | 


« Oh no,” ſaid he, „ Matilda is cf all. 
e human beings the leaſt inclined to let 
» Others partake of her troubles though at 


oY ail 1 
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« ali times ready to communicate her com- 


« forts and her r | 
| A 


%% You give her a charming character: 
© Indeed ſhe is deſerving of it,” he te- 
** turned. 


„Oh, I have no doubt of it,” cried ſhe ; 
*« for Sir Harry told me you married for love; 
« —and in that calc, 1 ſuppoſe, if ſhe had 


„ but few merits, your imagination would 


« ſupply them at leaſt, if the ſame parti- 
« ality continues after marriage, —-which 1 
c ſhould like to know from one who had 
«c really telt what 1 is called a romantic paſ- 
" ſion.“ 8 


This hawk; though indirect avowal, of 
her not having married under the influence 
of an affeQionate attachment, truck Con- 


way for ſome moments ſilent. He felt for 
the fate of his friend—he felt there was an 
indelicacy in her confeſſion ; but in ano- 


ther moment he found himſelf inclined to 
excuſe, rather than blame her ; and to look 
upon it as the unguarded ebulition of a too 
incautions. 
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mcautious heart, by reflecting on the manners 
of the country in which ſhe had re ſided, and 
the ſentiments in which ſhe had heen edu- 


cated. He remained abforbed in thought, 


till ſhe reiterated with an appearance of 
frankneſs and ſimplicity that intereſted him. 


„ ſhould like to have the queſtion an- 


46 ſwered by one Tho had really experienced 


4 a true pafſion.” 


« A true paſſion, madam,” replied Con- 
way, who began to recover a more diſengag- 
ed manner,” never departs from the heart, 
though after uninterrupted poſſeſſion of 


„ the object, it 1 a new, but not lefs 
92 pleaſing, form. Nor is it difficult to ac- 


« count for the change. Before marriage, 


the lover, even if he be an ackne .zledged 
one has, comparatively, few opportunities 
= of enjoying the ſociety of his miſtreſs. In 
4 thoſe ſhort moments he has a thouſand 
£6 fears to relate on his own part—a thou- 


« ſand doubts to clear upon her's; and 


* ſcarcely has he felt the tear of reconciliati- 


Lad on, or the preſſure of endearment, before 
| e the 
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« the moment of ſeparation arrives, and he 
„goes away at laſt, reproaching his too 
* treacherous memory with having forgot- 
sten a thouſand things he had to ſay. Thus 
* prief, joy, hope, deſpair, perplexity and 
*« delight, alternately ſway his breaſt, and 
* keep it in continual tumult. Pofſ: on 
* calms this perturbation, and inſpires an 
« aſſection that fills without agitating the 
* ſoul ;—its raptures are leſs tumultuous, 
dc hecauſc its anxict es are fewer ;—=vet, let 
but an incident occur to place in a new 
 & or ſtronger light ſome virtue, grace or ac- 
* compliſhment of the object of his affecti- 
* ons 3 let fickneſs or calamity menace 
e the loſs of her, and wedded love inſtantly 


proves its energy by kindling to tranſport, 
* orſinking todeſpair.” 


« On my word,” ſaid Lady Gaythorne, 

% you make an exquiſite deſcription.—How 
% much muſt they loſe who never knew the 
„ charms of ſuch a ſtate !” 


There was a ſomething in her manner of 
ſaying this which, as it had the appearance 
of 
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of real ſenſibility, melted the heart of Con- 


way. To change the ſubjeQ,” cried he, 
Do you ſee that farm houſe which ſtands 
* ſo pleaſingly on that hill befo:e us lt is 
the houſe where Mrs. Neville's father lives.“ 


„Let us go and return her viſit,” ſaid 
| ſhe. Conway was pleaſed with her propoſal. 


and ſtepping to Mrs. Conway, he ſaid“ Ca- 
* dy Gaythorne wiſhes us to lengthen our 
«© walk, and call upon Mrs. Neville.'? 


« But I am fearful,” ſaid Lady Gaythorne, 


„ that it will fatigue Mrs. Conway, as the 
60 ſeems not well.“ 


« Oh, not at all ;—l ſhall be very happy 
* to return her vile,” 


When they arrived at the gate of the 


fold yard of the farm, they were met by a 


venerable looking man of about ſixty, with 
the implements of huſbiniry upon his 
ſhoulder, and whoſe athlete frame and 
| healthful countenance {foke the aQtvity 
of his liſe.—They inquired it Mr. Neville 
was 


cd - 
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was at home. Parental joy animated his 
open aſpect, and with a bend of his body 
that had in it the graceful ſimplicity of pa- 
triarchal times, he thanked them for the ho- 


nour they did him, and offered to conduct 


them to the houſe. In their approach to the 
houſe, Mrs. Markland came forth to meet 
them.—She was a fair and comely woman, 
of an age ſuitable to that of the farmer ; and, 
like her huſband, had that primitive plain- 


neſs of deportment, which, even to thoſe who 
have ſeen the manners of courts, conveys an 


idea of dignity, becauſe compoſed, recol- 


lected, and unembarraſſed :—their civilities 
were not a barharous mixture of ruſtic igno- 
rance and an affectation of the ſactitious mode 


of behaviour of people in higher life, but the 


ſimple manners of their anceſtors, in which 
they had been bred, and which cuſtom had 


rendered natural to them. 


Mrs. Markland bid a ſervant tell Mrs, 


Neville that Mr. and Mrs. Conway were 
come to ſee her, and conducted her gueſts 


into a large old-faſhioned parlour, whoſe floor 


and 
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and furniture had the poliſh of domeſtic 
neatneſs, 


They ſaid ſomething to the good reſpecta- 
ble matron in praiſe of her daughter. 


_ «© You honour her much,“ ſhe returned. 
— “ She has been a great deal in the world; 
and it is long, very long, fince I ſaw her, 
„till ſhe came down this ſummer to us.— 
„We find her ſtill humble, and kind, and 
« dutiful, as when ſhe firſt left us; but ſhe 
* is nct the ſame in other reſpeQs z—her 
« health, her ſpirits are gone! My girl, 
& when ſhe left us, was like the gayeſt bird 
„ that flies :==I am afraid, but I dare not 
© aſk her queſtions, for the always ſhiits the 

% ſubject.— ] am afraid ſhe has not the beſt 
* huſband ;—but ſhe never complains; ſhe 
« has not a heart that will bear much un- 
« kindneſs, —her conſtitution is already bro- 
„ken; and I fear her heart will ſoon follow, 
„Lady Witlington, to he ſure, has fre- 
« quently written to us to tell us how happily 
N 7% Our daughter was ſettled, and to expreſs 
her pleaſure at it: — but alas! our child 
e | | % {fays 
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« ſays nothing, but that ſhe is content. Per- 
* haps you may know him, madam,“ ſaid 
ſhe to Mrs. Conway, „and can tell us 
* how he bchaves, for we have never ſeen 
him zwe may, perhaps, do him an in- 
« juſtice—but we have heard that men in the 
„ gay world act in a manner, and think no- 
„ thing of it, that would break my poor 
e pirl's heart. Why did we ever part with 
«© her !—but we thought it was for the beſt. 
© —] know ſhe is not happy, for the other 
oo ee ſhe plucked a large bunch of cypreſs, 
and placed two or three of the ſmalleſt roſe 
* buds ſhe could find in the midit of it ;,— 
* ſhe ſighed, and ſaid it was emblematic of 
« her life. did not underſtand her at the 
0 time, but afterwards, when we were look- 
4 ing at her paintings, ſhe told us that cy- 
* preſs ſignified mourning, and roſes plea- 


ſure; and ſmall were the buds that ſhe 
& placed among the cypreſs ſhe wore in her 
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The company avoided giving the good 


woman pain, by ſaying they had not long 


had the pleaſure of hein Mrs. Neville, 


and 
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and were not intimate enough to have ſeen 
any thing of her domeltic ſituation The 
converſation was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Neville, who entered with that. 
quiet eaſe which diſtinguiſped her deport- 
ment. She expreſſed her pleaſure at ſceing 
them, and then they entered into an * 
able converſation. 


Lady Gaythorne ſeemed deligbted with 
the ſituation of the houſe, and drawirg a 
chair oppoſite the window that commanded a 
beautiful proſpe&t of a romantic country, 
with the Avon ſtealing along ar the bottom 
of the hill on which the houſe ſtood; “1 
could live here for ever,“ ſaid Ne, affect- 
ing a tone of enthuſiaſim. 


Needham ſmiled, and leaning over the 
back of her chair, © 1 remember,“ ſaid he, 
Sterne ſomewhere ſays, that the expreſſion 
« the werll, frequently means only the little 

« circle in which a man moves, and is often 
4 uſed (when he ſpeaks of the obſervations 
* made on his actions) by him who never 
C6 goes beyond the {moke of his own little vil- 
lage, 
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ce lage, as by him whoſe deeds or whoſe ta- 
«& [ents have extended his fame to diſlant 
„ climes. In my opinion the expreſhon 
for ever is often as ridiculouſly applied. 
% The coxcomb, who having received an en- 
*© couragizg billet from his miſtreſs, proteſts 
* he will preſerve it for ever means, till 
it is worn out by being conſtantly carried 
* in his pocket, and boaſtfully ſhewn to eve- 
ry one he meets. When a notablle lady 
* ſays ſhe has bought a gown that will laſt 
« for ever, ſhe only means the term of a few 
„ months: and when a town lady declares 
„ ſhe could look at a proſpect for ever, ſhe 
„means, I ſhould preſume, for ten mi- 
nue. 8 


003 


« We ſhall de able to judge of your lady- 


* © ſhip's idea of r ever, when we have the 


«« pleaſure of paying Mrs. Neville an after- 
« © noon viſit,” cried Mrs. Conway.” Mrs. 
Neville bowed and ſaid, ſhe hoped they 
would do her that honour very ſoon.” 


& Oh, I ſhould like better than any thing 
in the world, to come here this evening,” 
Ns returned 
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returned Lady Gaythorne: „gare you 
4% otherwiſe engaged, Mrs. Neville? 


Mrs. Neville aſſured her ladyſhip ſhe was 
diſengaged, and ſhould rejoice in the honour 
of ſeeing them. It was then agreed that they 


ſhould take their tea at Mr. Markland's 


" 66 We can then,” ſaid Mr. Conway, cc ſhew 
© to Sir Harry and Lady Gaythorne a ſpot 
at the diſtance of two or three fields from 


«© this houſe, worthy of obſervation, as be- 


ing the birth-place of the inimitable Butler, 
„ author of Hudilias. Stratford has been 
ee eternized for giving bicth to Shakeſpeare ; 
and, had I a pen that could give immor- 


<< tality, the little village of renten ſhould 


«© live for ever. 


« Is there any thing curious in the houſe 


«© itfelf ?? aſked Lady Gaythorne, 


« Ncthing at all,” replied Mrs. Neville, 


it is a low-roofed, thatched cottage, which 
„ was the property of Butler*s father :=a a 


6 piece of ground that belongs to it is ſtill 
66 called 
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© called Butler's Cloſe. I viſited the little 
«« dwelling this morning, for the firit time 
* fince my childhood, with a high degree 


* of enthuſiaſtic pleaſure» A poor cottazer 


lives in one part cf it; the other is unin- 
* habited, and quite out of repair. The 
« largeſt room is 2 tolerable ſized kitchen. 
& Here, (thought I, as I flood hefide the 


*« fire place, looking at ſome old brick-work, 


© which ſufficiently ſpoke the antiquity of 
* the building) Here ſat, after the [:bours of 
«f a toilſome day, the reſpeAable veoman ; 
e —there the contented companion of his 


* induſtry. Imagination inſtamiy painted 


* 2 groupe of happy faces in each c! the 
* wide-extcaded, facial chimney corners: 
the principal figure ſtands forward with a 
*© boldneſs of teſief that rivets attention; not 
„ diſtinguiſned by outward garb, or high- 
*© bred graces: but by the flexible features 


* of genuine humour, and the ſparkling 


* plances of pointed wit. The moral tale 


„goes ound; the © crackling faggot blazes. 


* on the chearful hearth.” I liſten te the 
- * arch commentaries ct the youthful ſatiriſt 
on the little tranſaQions of the village; 
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**© the comic alluſions that fall from him 11 
language, quaint, yet pictureſque ! | ſee 
* the ludicrous, the vivid images his ſportive 
& fancy raiſes! and I feel the little dome 


& ſhake with the unreſtrained burſt of ruſtic 


laughter! A penfive traveller, who has 
“ fotſaken the fpot where he gave to the 
cc tom > the. remains. cf a beloved partner, 
% and is rambling to diſſipate a gloom bor- 


e dering upon defpair, approaches — e 


cc {ee:ts for the firſt time fince that fad event, 


„ his heart accord to the tones of. hilarity 3 
& and by an involuntary motion checks the 
&.reins of his karſe: he is dubious of the 
© road he ought to tal ©, in order to reach a 
& place of abode far the night. He diſ- 
© mounts to make inquſigs, aud whit ke 
« faſtens his horſe to the little wicket in the 
«© hedge which fences io cottage from tte 
Ute lone uns 
& known: to his breaſt, in the thought of 
& looking in upon a groupe of joyors Co 1N- 
ce tenanc:s. TI don't know how far I ſhou:; 
& have purſued the idea, had not a little 
6 girl | had with me, who, poor child, law 
& ncthing but a firclz's hearth, an unpaved 
„ floor, 
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& floor, and bare walls, by aſking me how 
«© much longer 1 meant to continue in that 


e dirty place, awaked me from my reve- 


cc 57 


rie. 
= Ms I ſnail like to go extremely; but I 
afraid I ſhall ſee no fuc! i; Vifhors,” cried 
13 Geythor ne. . They | ſoon after took 
their leave and departed. | 


— 
— 


In returning they were overtaken by a 
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ſhower of rain, as they were ctoſſing a wide 


— 


fie d; and in order to ſtelter themſelves, ran 
into a little ſhed, built for the herdimien to te- 
treat to in bad weather. Here they had not 
long been before Mrs. Williams and her two 
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daughters came up: the gentlemen inſtantly 
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ſurrendered their places to them, and endured 
the beating of the ſtorm under a hedg 
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CH A NIV. 


\ Y HILS 1 the Williams ſtood here, 


they heard, totheir infinite mortification, that 
the family from Conway park had been vi- 
fiting Mrs. Neville. As ſoon as the ſtorm 
was over they took leave, and purſued their 
different walks : bat the pride of Miſs Wil- 
liams had received a deep wound, and ſhe 
ſaid to her mother as they returned home; 
* [am aſtoniſked the creature could have 
te the effrontcry to invite ſuch a perſon as 
-« Lady-Gaytkorne to drink tea at a farm 
„ houſe but {ome peoples aſſurance carries 
« all before it; for people that are polite, 
« can't tell how to refule their bold requeſts. 
Man a, I think aiter this, you cannot 

66 « wre to invite them to y our houſe.” 

66 * hy, 
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66 Why, truly, Anne,“ ſaid ſhe, c if far- 


„ mer Markland can take the liberty of 
« aſking Sir Harry and Lady Gaythorne, 
« to drink tea with them, I think we may: 
«© and | am ſure Mrs. Conway would far 
« prefer viſiting us.” 


«© Yes, indeed, mama, I think we may; 


& but now we know they have viſited her, 


% it will look as if we imitated her. to aſk 
« them to drink tea: I ſhould like for them 


„to dine with us: that would ſhzw we are 


«© of more conſequence. - To be able to give 
& a dinner to Sir Harry and Lady Jay- 
c thorne, would give us quite an eclat.” 


«© Lord! child,” replied the mother, but 
„great people have every thing in ſuch a 
4e ſtile, gs we ſha!l look quite end and 
© mean.” | 


« Oh, never fear, mama : Colonel Mor- 


* gan's houſekeeper will lend us any thing 
&. we may want to ſet off the table; and we 
can have John Maſon's ſon to wait and 
that little green coat of Jack's (which is 

e 3 | 6c laid 
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* laid by becauſe he has out grown it) will 


do for Nick Maſon to wear for the day ve- 


ry well; and [can find a bit of red cloth 


© ſomewhere in the houſe to tack on for a 
e collar and cufis; and with the red waiſt- 
* coat he has got of his own, we can make 
him look very ſpruce.” 


* Lord | child, but he is ſuch a queer» 
« 100%1ng lank-haired numps.“ 


The mation of Miſs Anne was received 
with approbation; and it was agteed nem. 
con. to ſenl an invitation that very even- 
in z. Umeſſenget was immediately difpatch- 
ed to the next town to purchaſe ſome dinner 


cards: in the interval, Miſs Anne buſied her- 


.bin facing the little green coat: and hav- 
ing ug fed thread in the houſe, ſhe made uſe 
of ſvrne Hue, which, if it did not add to the 

neatneſs of the garment, certainly contribu- 
ted to make that variety, which is allowed to 
be the ſoul of ornament. By the time the 
boy returned, the coat was ready for him to 


put on, in which he was erdercd immediate- 
ly to cquip himſelt, and not to forget to 


ſnake 
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TY. 4 
= 


ſnike the flanr box over lhiis he2d Mean, 


while Miſs Anne aviorned his hat with a yel- 
Dow button, and a bit of tarniſhed gold lace 3 
which havins pzrfurmed, ſhe fat down, aad 
after ſpoiling ſeveral cards, at laſt compleat- 
ed one, and ſent Nicholas with it, ordering 
him to return with all poſfe expedition, as 
no time was to. hs loſt in makin the ncceſ- 
ſary preparations. 


The door of Afr Conway's houſe was open- 
by Sit Harry's French valet, who much di- 
erted withthe figure of the boy, could hard- 
ly take the card from him without Jaugh- 
ing; but, checking his rifibility whit he 
ſarveyed the marks of ſome fullers earth, 
which had been rubhed upon the coat, in 
order to diſcharge the greaſe, and which had 
not ſufficiently dried to be bruſhed off clean; 


* Ah ! monſieur, ſaid he, you have had 
© un little tomber in de ditt come you wid 
* me.” 


80 ſaying he carried him to the reſt of the 
ſervants, who no ſooner ſaw poor little Nick 


"G's Maſon 
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Maſon ſo metamorphoſed, than they burſt 
into an univerſal laugh : not being able to 


ſtand this, the by took to his heels and ran 


O03. 


The moment the family at the parſonage 


ſet their eyes upon him, they cried as with 
one voice, Where is the card? 


«© |] have brought no card,” replied Nick ; 
*© they were not at home, ſo I know not 
© whether they will come or not; but how- 
ever, this I know, if they laugh as main- 
*© ly at poor folks when they be dreſſed up a 


„hit as their ſervants do, gg room is bet- 
$6 ter than their company.” 


The Williams Sets alan odd, and ſome- 
what diſconcerted at the expreſſions of the 
hoy ; in which ſtate we requeſt to leave them 
for the preſent, and return to the Conways 
and their viſitors. 


CHAP. 
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« ] DON'T know when I hare made 2 
c“ more agreeable viſit,” ſaid Mrs. Con way, 
as the little party ſeated themſelves after te- 
turning from Mr. Markland's,: „the pfcaſ- 
ing converlation of Mrs. Neville, the in- 
« tereſtingneſs of her appearance in a ſtraw 
© hat and linen gown, the unafſetcd ſim- 
* plicity with which we were entertained by 
«© the good old people, the cleanly looks of 
« the roſy ſervant who waited at tea and 
„ ſervel1 us with the delicate fruits and cream, 
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the order and cleanlineſs of every thing 
in the houle, and the quietneſs and tegu- 1 
„ larity with which every one ſeemed to be 1 
following their avocations as we walk- Wil | 
« ed through the ſimple dwelling, gave a | | bl 
„ 5 picture 1 | 
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< picture of rep able induſtry that inſpir- 
ed the moſt pleaſing ſenſations,” 

On, I was charmed,” drawled out lady 
 Gaythorne in an affected tone, “there was 


* ſomething in the whole extremely nou- 
pelle 


* And, did you really enjoy it, Char- 
flotte ?“ ſaid Sir Harry. 


« Oh, intirely,” ſaid ſhe. 


„ What cards are theſe,” ſaid Mrs. Con- 
way, chancing to caſt her eyes on the chim- 
ney piece: — “ From Mrs. Willams :— 
« Willit be agreeable to your ladyſhip to 
accept the invitation?“ 


Ob, by all means,” ſaid ſhe. And Mrs. 
Conway immediately di'patched an anſwer, 
which communicated no ſmall delight to 
the Williams's family,—-who had been on the 
rack of anxiety to Know how their invitation 
would be received. 


M hen 
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When the hour of vifting arris ed; in 1 ſpite 
of the previous comm aud and menaces of 
their mother, the five younger chiidten of the 
Williame could nat help popping their heads 
out of the upper nindows, Ltc W pee p- 
ing from theilt holes. 


The dreſs of Lady Gaythorae, wich rofe 
to the extreme roint of the faſhion, firuck 4 
kind of awe into the two "Mes daughters, 
who, with their mother, were ready to te- 
ccive them. Little converſation paſſed be- 
fore dinner, for Miſs Anne and her ſiſter 
were ſo overpowered by the glitter of Lady 
aythorne's appearance that ihe could not 
become collected enough, lor ſome tin e, to 
ſtart any ſubject, cr to 250 in any one that 
was begun; and Mrs. Williams, on her part, 
was inceſſant'y miking excurfions to the 
kitchen to give diretinns concerning, and to 
inſpect the cookery that was going forward. 
Her huſpind endeavoured to ſupply her 
lace, but lie gave them pain by the anxiet y 
which they plainly perceived in his countes 
nance leſt his family ſhould render theme 
ſelves ridiculuus by ill- conducting the en- 
tertaiument. 
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tertainment. The boy, at laſt appeared 
with the firſt diſn, the wildneſs of his eyes, 
his trepidation, his ſhahby livery, and auk- 
ward gait, were ſo truly ludicrous, that their 
viſitors could hardly refrain from laughing. 
The dinner conſiſted of unneceſſary variety 
of proviſions, very ill dreſſed, and from the 
want of attendants, and the ſcarcity of uten- 
ſils, very ill-ſerved up. The poor lad, in 
his hurry to give Lady.Gaythorne a plaſs of 
wine, ſpilled it on her apron ; but as ſhe did 
not ſeem to feel any concern at the accident, 
Mrs. Williams bore it with chriſtian meek- 
neſs, giving him but a ſhort reprimand; 
which, conſidering lhe excelled more in the 
flowery and d ffaſe ſtile of eloquence, than 
in the laconic, was rather ſurpriſing ;—bur, 
upon his letting half a dozen beautiful china 
plates fall out of his hands, ſhe was miſtreſs 
of no ſuch forbearance, for this accident 
| tovehed her deaily 3 they were all of them 
borrowed, and ſhe mult of neceſũty replace 
them at a conſiderable expence. Mr. Wil. 
liams, and Miſs Anne in vain begged her 
to be cam: ker choler was rouſed, and ſhe 
could not refrain from venting it upon the 
| | poor 
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poor trembling boy; who heartily wiſhed 
himſelf out of the green jacket and quietly 
following the plough. When the torrent 
would have ceaſed we know not, had not a 
ſudden outcry like that of children whom 
ſome accident had befallen (and which ſeem- 
ed to proceed from an out-houſe) alarmed 
them. Sir Harry, who ſat next the window, 
wich was but a ſhort ſtep from the ground, 
Popped out and opened the door of the place 
from whence the ſound had iſſued : and diſ- 
played to the company, who had by this time 
gone forth much terrified, the cauſe of the 
terrible howling they had heard, which was, 
two or three of Mrs. Williams's children, 
who had heen locked up there, one of whom 
ia trying to get out, had bruiſed his fingers 
with the door; this afforded a new ſubject 
for the eloquence of Mrs. Williams, Who 
called inſtantly for the cook (as ſhe tiled 
the woman whom they had called in to aſſiſt 
them in dre ſſing the victuals) and the other 
maid. Only the cook appeared, however, 
of whom ſhe demanded who had locked up 
the children in that ſtrange place; and why 


ny they 
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they had not been left in the nurſery wit! 


the reſt ? 


e Lord blots your heart, Madam,” returne 
ed the woman, who, f. ed at the haugity 


manner in which Irs. V itliams interroga- 
ted, why, what could do? Deuce a bit 


% would they far in the chamber along with 


* the hig ones, tor they makes it” a rule al. 


c ways to plague the little ones; and there 


they were under my feet or in the dr'p- 


„% ping pen every minute. So | tock and 


40 put them in there out of the way.” 


& But, Dolly ought to have minded them, 
© mama,” faid Miſs Williams, for what 
© could ſhe have to do, — When we have 


* a footboy to wait at table.” 


Lord keep you,. Miſs,” .replied the wo- 


man, „ the poor girl has had enough to do, 


«« what with running here and there, and 
e having the childien bawling and ſqualling 
about her ears; and it's as much as ever 


& ſo 
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© ſhe can do to keep em out of the par- 
£6 1 3 
our. 


Miſs Anne, who flood upon thorns, and 
was in the moſt terrible ftate of miortificati- 
on, deſired the woman to take all the chil- 


dren. into the nurſery, and tell Dolly to take 
care of them. 


« Why, Miſs,” ſaid the woman, who 
was much irritated at the commanding 


and inconſiderate language of Mus Anne, 


„' tell her ſo to do, when ihe comes back; 
« but ſhe is gone to try to borrow ſome 
« plates, in lieu of thoſe Nick broke.“ 


The company could not help pitying the 
aukward ſituation of the Williams, who ut- 
tered a thouſand ap«logies to their gueſts for 
their having been ſo diſagreeably diſturbed, 
and delivered many invectives againſt ſer- 
vants as they returned to the parlour 


But ſcarcely had they reſeated themſcives 
at table, and Mrs. Williams put her knife 


into a currant tart, before a violent rumbling. 


Over 
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over head like the noiſe of thunder, alarmed 
them all Lady Gaythorne ſtartled, fell 
back in her ſeat, and ſecmed to faint. Whilſt 
ſome were employed in recovering the faint- 
ing lady, others ran up ſtaus to the cham- 
her from whence the noiſe came, which was 


_ —— 


uſed as a lumber room, and for the childten 
to play in during wei weath-r, or when Mrs. 
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Williams received company. Here they 
beheld five or fix children wheeling in an old 
broken eoach about the room. 


The gentlemen turned the matter off with 

a laugh at the oddity of the accident; and 

Mies. Conway, with the kindeſt tone of voice 

in the world, ſaid ſhe was delighted“ the 
little creatures had not hurt themſelves.” 
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But not fo ſpoke Lady Gaythorne, whoſe 
nerves were ſo totally deranged by the ſuc- 
ceſſive hurries they had undergone, that zs 
| ſoon as the cloth was removed, ſhe begged 
them to excule her leaving them, ſaying ſhe 
was ſo ill as to be unable to ſtay longer, and 
requeſted Sir Harry to order the carriage. 
Mrs. Conway inſiſted, as ſhe was ſo ill, to 
accompany her home. 


c H A F- 
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A . xv. 


WI E N they came home Lads G=== 
retired to her own apartment to compoſe her- 
ſelf; and Matilda amuſed herſelf with the 
children till the gentlemen returned. When 
they entered, Mrs. Conway told Sir Harry, 
that Lady Gaythorne was gone to endeavour 
to get a little ſleep, and that ſhe believed ſh: | 
was not ſtirring. He ſoon after went out of ' 
the room, as did Needham; when Matilda 
ſaid to Mr. Conway, I was quite diſtreſſed 
« to be obliged to leave the Williams imme- 
s diately after that ridiculous accident; for 
it muſt hurt poor Mrs. Williams extreme- 
ly, to think the troubleſomenels of her chil- 
« dren drove her viliters away; but it was 
„ impolſivle for me to avoid inſiſting upon 
« attending . 
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« attending the ſick lady home ;—for my 
* part, I confcſs I thought the ſcene had 
* infinitely more of the comic than the tra- 


gie in it.“ 


1% People view things,” returned Conway, 
*« in different lights, according to the vari- 
« ous caſts of their minds. I declare, I reat-_ 
« J% think it might take the effect it ap- 
% parently had on lady Gaythorne, upon 
* aimolt any woman who had no taſte for 


% humour, and was unuſed to ſee occurren» 
ces of the kind.“ 


„Wel, replied Matilda, “ truth chliges 
ec me to conſeſs, I think her ter:ors were 
holy aſſumed ; but, admitting them to 
* bz real, ought ſhe not in politensſs, in goed 
„ nature, to have endeavoured to have con - 
6 ccaled them from the parties concerned, 
* hd ſhe mutt perceive were in a very piti- 


66 Able lituation ?“ 


* Indeed, Mitilda, T think you judge the 


7 


6 actions of Lady Gaythorne too ſeverely.“ 


«6 Good 
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% Good Heavens ! Mr. Conway, I could 


| 
*© never have thought to have heard rou the 
defender of aff:Qation.” 


„Nor do you at preſent, Matilda,” re- 


plied Conway; ** but ſuppoſing her lady. 
„ ſhips illneſs to be really aſſumed, you are 
* certainly too partial in you; ſtrictures. 


«c 
«c 
cc 


40 
«c 


s6 


ET 


cc 


thought that 


Do not the fooliſh attempts of the Williams 
equally entitle them to the reproach of 
ridiculous affectation, of what is entirely 
ou: of their power to appear !“ | 


« Yes; but my pity for their narrow cir- 


cumſtances made me refrain fiom com- 
menting on their folly.“ 


„ But then, ſhould not your pity for the 


wrong education of this young waman 
have induced you to have thrown the ſame 
kind veil over her defects? 


« "There was a time,” ſaid Matilda, when 


you were of my opinion, and when you 


*% 


« Yes,” 
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mY Yes, interrupted he, “ but that was 
* before I had reficRed on the diſadvantages 
© ſhe had laboured under; before I had ſeen 
* ſeveral turns in her mind, which, ſhining 
„ tkrough the ravages of diſſipation, have 
proved to me that ſhe has naturally an 
« amiable heart.” 


have done, Conway,” ſaid Matilda, 
« nor will I ever attempt to argue the matter 
© further; for I ſee you do not wiſh to be 


6 d of what 1 + rot to me perfectly 
By cl: by.” 


am aſtoniſhed, Matilda,” ſaid Mr. 
Conway; *I never hefore ſaw you ſo ſlow 
* to be convinced of an erior; nor fo quick. 
n to ſee the faults of another.” 


„Nor do I ever recollect the time,” re- 
plied ſhe, “when our opinions of any 
IF perſon were ſo different, ſo widely diffe- 
e rent ; or when you were ſo inclined to put 
an unkind conſtruction on my ſentiments 
* when in the flow of an open temper I gave 
«© them 
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„ them language to you, whom! conſider 
« as my ſecond ſelf.” | 


« Good God ! you make the matter quite 
*« ſerious,” ſaid Mr. Conway. 


Lou have, indeed, given mea wound,“ 
_ replied Matilda; “ and I have not diſſiinu- 
lation enough to hide it.“ 


So ſaying, the tears ſpringing to her e; es, 
ſhe walked haſtily out of the room. Conway 
would have endcavaured to have detained. 
her, but as ſhe quitted the parlour, Lady 
Gaythorne, who had heen walking in the 
garden, paſſed by the window, and in 2 mo- 
ment came into the houſe, and entered to 
him immediately. 


r 
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CH A F. n. 


L A D Gaythorne had juſt parted from 


Needham, who had been inquiing with 
great anxicty if her ladyſhip was better. 


am better, Mr. Needham,“ replied 
« ſhe, „ though nat quite recoveted —but 
© tor Heaven's fake, did you get out of that 
« houſe before part of it fell upon you ?— 
« for | am ſure I expected ſuch an accident 
© every moment to take place :>how can 
« the people exiſt with ſuch eternal riots 
ec about their cars?“ 5 | 


«© We got away by good fortune,” replicd 
he, with unbioken bones hut it called 
for all our fortitude to endure the diſagree- 
* able ſcene after your lady ſhip went.” : 


66 Lord, 
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ec Lord, Mr Needham, what could I have 
«© done? 


{ Nocdhan knew that there 1s nothing re- 
commends ns ſo much to a perſon bent upon 
any particular ſcheme, as judiciouſly infinu - 
ating that the end they wiſhed for is jikely 
to be obtained, and he inſtantly replied ; 


<« ] believe there were thoſe in company 
«© who could not feel any thing diſagreeable 
„ while your lady ſhip was preſent.” 


I muſt bow to you, Mr. Necdham, for 
that compliment; for ] mult conclude you 
« mean yourleit : for Sir Harry, you know, 
& has been married an age; and Mr. Con- 
«© way is ſtill in love with his wife.” 


4 Ig he?“ ſaid Needham, with a ſigniſi- 
cant look. 


«© Yea, indeed,“ replied ſhe, © Sir Harry 
*© told me ſo; and Jam fure 1 think ſheis a 


& pretty kind ofa woman, and very amable.“ 


6A 68, 
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cC Yu hut neither goodneſs nor beauty,” 
replied Needham, „ are loadſtones able 
*© to fix the eccentiic affections of men edu- 
«*« cated in ſuch principles as are the youth 
of our days; and living arnid(t the ſeduc- 
*« tive examples of a licentious age.” 


He had time to add no more, for juſt then 
they were joined by Sir Harry; but he had 
ſaid enough to give a ground for the imagi- 
nation of Lady Gaythorne to paint upon, 
and to inflate her vanity. 


On Sir Harry telling her the evening ar 
was too cold for her te remain out of doors, 
{ke returned to the houſe, and entered it, as 
we have beſore related, juſt as Matilda quit- 
ied the parlour. 185 


Conway approached, and with that ſoft air 
of politeneſs which was peculiat to hiniſelf, 
aiked if ſhe had intirely got the vetter of dey. 
hurry of ſpirits. 


«© Tolerably recovered, 1 thank you,” ſaid 
ſhe, throwing herſelf upon a ſcat 3 “ but was 
10 e 3 
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not that Mrs. Conway I ſaw as I came in 
© with her handkerchief at her eyes? Is ſhe 
* unwell, or any of the family ? She has 
* very weak ſpirits, has ſhe not? for I very 
*« often ſce her look melancholy.” ? 


Of late, I think ſhe has,” replied Con- 
Way. . 


hope ſhe has no particular reaſon,” 
* ſaid Lady Gaytliorne. 


4e ] think not,“ ſaid 8 c ſhe is 

e an amiable creature ; but we are all of us 

5c apt to be a little low ſpirited, and tc have 
imagigaty ilis ſometimes.“ 


am ſure,” returned her ladyſhip, it is 
* impcflible ſhe can ancy any thing to ire 


** her a moment une aſinels te pe & ing you z 

“ for I think of a'l the people I have ever 

| ſcen, you are the moſt inculgent huſ- 
% band. Conway bow ed. 

5 5 3 

ce „. la dy ſnip does me ton much ko- 

* nour ; I pretend not to a faultleſs tem- 

CC per.“ | | = | 


H : « Oh, 


* 
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66 


cc 


44 


cs 


«c 


AT / 


„ 


6s 


4 7 


6 6 


66 


he Oh, then it was with you ſhe was dil. 
pleaſed ? Was it? Sure that muſt be an 
imaginary gr: evance?! 


« No indeed; it is moſt probable I was 
in the wrong.“ 


«© How generous is that ſo then, I find 
even you wlio marry for love have dif- 
agreements ſometime — and is Mrs. Con- 
way equaliy liberal? Would ſhe vindi- 
catc you, and blame her own conduct to 
a third perſon, were ſhe led to ſay any 


Et 


thing on the ſubject 


Les, if on recollection ihe thought ſhe 
had been in the leat degree to blame, I 
think ſhe would : of this I am certain, 
ſhe. would never complain of my con- 


dud.“ 


« Never complain!“ reiterated Lady 


Gaythorne;“ Lord, | think it is a great re* 


6 


lief to complain I hardly think ſhe or 
any woman would deny herſelf the relief 
of complaining, if ſne had an idea the 

© perſon 
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« perſon to whom ſhe ſpoke had underſtand- 
ing and prudence.” 


& go beiicve Matilda would fo ad, or the 
% mutt have changed her nature.” 


« Oh! you are too nice; for my part I 
6 think there is nothing in it. For inſtance, 
«© if one teck it into one's head one's hute 
„ hand did not pay the ſame attention as 
«© uſugl, 1 dont perceive there would be any 
de thing wrong in mentioning it to a perſon 
% whom I thought had a reai friendſhip for 
nie, ard who had diſcretion, as we would 
© mentien any cther little obſervation we 
& make. Sor. Needham ſaid to me but 
his minute in the garden: I happened to 
© be ſpeaking of you, and remarking how 
„ happy Ithought you and Mrs. Conway 
© were in cach other. He ebſetved, that 
*« there wass no beauty or merit, however 
great, that would fix the inconſtant heart 
© of man forever; and that he did not | 
s lieve you were mote proof againſt the 
& charms of novelty than another.” 


gt 


R « Did 
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Did Needham fay ſo ?” cried he haſtily ; 
e from what motive could he be led ſo to ex- 
« preſs himfelf ? Matilda could not have 
dropped to him any of thoſe little expteſ- 
*© ſions of anxiety which ſhe has of late hint- 
ed to me=-lt cannot be. 


Good heavens ! I'm ſure I did not ſay 
c he told me Mrs. Conway ſaid any thing 
* to him about the matter; it was only his 
© own obſervation.” | 


0 15 ſhall enquire bis reaſon ſor making 
„ ſaid Conway. 


„No, for Heaven ſake, don*t—what a 
© thoughtleſs creatuie lam ! | dare fay he 
« only meant it as a general remark; I pray 
« you, Mr. Conway, not to mention it to 
% him; he may think I told it you with an 
ill natured defirn of making miſchief, 
« and it was hy one of the greateſt chances 
* inthe world that I remembered it. Our 
i talk ing on the ſubject brought it into * 
„head. 


She 
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She ſaid this with an air of earneſtneſs, 
and with that naivete which ſhe knew well 
how to aſſume, and which was her raolt im- 
poſing artifice. | 
© | will not ſpeak of it, he at leneth re- 
plied, ** as your ladyſhip fo carneſtly requeſts 
it z—but I cannot think—MatilJa= per- 
% haps—hut—wel!l, however, we will talk 
*© no more on the ſubjca.” 


% Nor think any more of it, will you?“ 
aſked ſhe, involuntarily, to appearance, lay- 
ing her hand on his arm with an anxious vi- 
vacity, in the motion which was really grace-_ 
ful and infinuating. It is a fact, that we ne- 
ver ſhow to ſo much advantage as in the pre- 
ſence of thoſe whom we believe to have a pre- 
poſſeſſion in our favour, eſpecially if to this 
conſciouſneſs is added the deſire of pleaſing : 
the heart is then dilated, the features are il- 
lumined by good humour, the whole figure 
is unembartaſſed, and in readineſs to aſſiſt by 
the charms of graceful motion, the eloquence | 
of the tongue. ; oe 
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© But is your ladyſhip,“ ſaid Conway, 
« really of opinion that it would not be un- 
« kind to mention the little ſtarts of humour, 
* the caprices, of the heing one loves above 
* ali others, to a third perſon?” 


« Perhaps I ſhovld think as you do, had 
% my let been like yours,” 


She ſaid this with an appearance of melan- 
choly and regret, that toucked the pte poſſeſſ- 
ed imagination of Conway; to whom the 
bad often inſinuated that her heart had given 
him the preference to any one. elſe. 


© Good God!” faid he mentally, * why 
% was not ſuch a heart fated to chuſe its 
«© counterpart 7”? | 


T know nct whether it was the effect of ac- 
cient or penetration, that led Lady Gay- 
thorne to kit upon the right method of apply- 
ing to the vulnerable part of Coaway's mind. 
The heart of Conway was one of the beſt in 
the world; his underſtanding was of a very 
ſuperior ordet; and his judgment of books, 

8 30 and 
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tad the arts of deſign, ſhewed the fineneſs 2 
his tate. [lis perfon might have ſerved as a 
model for a tun iy or painter; but though 
his manners were highly poliſhied 324 fall ot 
delicicy, there was a native digaity, and a 
graceful ſimplicity in the latter, that preclu- 
ded che molt diſtant ide rot eff2minzcy. Bus 
as Pope obſerves, fol king of the difficulty 
of developing characters by eternal 1 


Annes "BY 


«© Unthoughe of frailties cheat us in the wile,” 


Under all theſe manly graces, there was at 
bottom 4 weakneſs, which has been general- 


ly ſled womaniſh, but which is certainly 
by no means peculiar to either ſex. Conway 
could not, paſſeſſing them fo eminently, but 


be ſenſible of thoſe gifts and accompl.ſhments 
which ſo readily conciliated to him the affec= 
tion of all with whom he converſcd, and which 
particularly recommendad him to the women. 


He was ſomewhat too conſcious of them: a 
ſenfibility of heart that was ever alive to 


the ſoft and the beautiful, made him ſul· 


ceptible of too high a. pleaſ ure from the ap- 
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probation cf the other ſex; and though his 
vanity on this ſubje& had hot led him into 
actions decidedly criminal, it had often influ- 
enced him to the commiſſion of ſmaller errors, 

7 which on refle ion he never thought of but 
with regret, 
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Meru. pa went directly, on leaving 
the parlour, to her own room, her heart full 
of inquietude. A perfect integrity, humane 
ly ſpeaking, formed the baſis of Matilda's 
chacatter. Her underſtanding, naturally clear 
and comprehenſive, had been cultivated to 2 
high degree of elegant refinement, which, 


though it ſometimes increaſed her picaſures, © 
more tiequentiy augmented her griels, and x 


was 
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was indeed the ſpring from whenc: :, | fe 
ten ſolely ſlowed. Her heart, in ther |: 4fon 
of life when imagination adorns with; 1 moſt. 
brilliant tints the objects on which it deliguts 
to dwell, giving a keener edge to all our 
paſhons, had yielded itſelf to one, who eſti- 
mate the poſſeſſion of it as the higheſt and 
moſt honourable prize inthe wheel of fortune. 


The ſimilarity of Conway's purſuits, his 
temper, his underſtanding, to Matilda's, 
and his unremitting attention to her happi- 
neſs, had made the few years they had lived 
together roll on in ſuch a ſtate of tranquil 

_ pleaſure, that Mrs. Conway could not ſome- 
times, when ſhe compared her own ſituation 
with that of others, help recurring to an ex- 
pre ſſion of Dr. Young: 


-— * * 
* 3 © py 
2 


2K 
— w- — 


| 
] 
. 


. 
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All more than common menaces an end. 


And a dread would at times ariſe, leſt the 

loſs of any part of his affeAtion, which made 

all the happineſs of her life ſhould throw an 
endleſs gloom over the then vivid ſcene. | 


Conway 
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Conway had hitherto, ſhe remarked to 
herſelf, let him have differed ever ſo much 
with her in matters of opinion, always retain- 
ed a firm belief in the uprightneſs of her in- 
tentions, whatever he might think of her 
judgment in the particular from which he 


diſſented. She now thought ſhe perceived the 


colour of her fate beginning to change; ſhe 
fancied he now began to put the moſt un- 
favourable conſtructions on her conduct, and 
to blame her for the very aQtions for which 
he had often commended her. All thoſe hor- 


rors which a lively imagination knows to 


_ raiſe, when any thing appears to have leſſen- 
ed the regard of thoſe to whom it is attach- 
ed, took poſſeſſion of her mind. 


In this diſpoſition it was that ſhe quitted 
the parlour, after the converſation I have re. 
| lated, hetwixt Conway and her. The mo- 

ment ſhe entered her own chamber, ſhe 


flung herſelf on her knees, and gave full 
vent to her tears Let me die - let me die, 


„ merciful heaven,” cried ſhe; * cut me 
off, if it be thy will, in the midſt of hap- 
| | bY, by pineſs * 
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© pineſs ; but in thine infinite g-odneſs avert 


© from me the Goht of his indifference !“ ln 


this afſlicted ſtate ſhe remained a long time, 


till having given way to the violence of her 


grief, it gradually ſubſided into a more tran- 
quil ſtate: and refl:Ai-n in ſome degree re- 
ſumed its uſual power over her mind. 


„ After all,” faid ſic, © perhaps I do him 
© an injuſtice perhaps did ſpeak with too 
e much aſperity of Lady Gazth-rne ? But 
« then [ never before remember Conway re- 
„ tort ſo ſharply upon me. However, to 
* ſhow that I reſent his conduct, even if it 

„ ſhoutd ſpring trom the motive | at i:ft ima- 
66 gined, will but accelerate the moment ot 
total indifference. No! let me appear 
* with a brow devoid of ſuſpicion, ner\im- 
itate him by ſuilenneſs, reſerve, cr com- 
0 plaints, to ſcek for the ſmiles, and che 


loves, in any face but her's who has ſo 


«© long looked to his w#/{ as the law of her 
«© actions, to his love 25 her only hope of fe- 
« ſicity in this ſtate of being.” After theſe 
reflections ſhe went, with a heart ſome what 
more campoſed, to the nurſery; ſhe kiſſed 

| With 


— — 
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with maternal tenderneſs each of her chil- 
dren ; but on the face of little Henry, which 
beamed forth the ſoul of his father, ſhe could 
not refrain from dropping a tear, inſpired by 
more impiſſinned feclings. Bo theſe effuſi- 
ons ſþ- h auch lightened her heart before 
ſh reached the parlour, which ſhe approach- 
ed with aful, though penſive, full of hene- 
volence and kindneſs to every human crea» 
ture. 8 


But we confeſs a little of this tranquility 
gave way, when on opening the door ſhe ſaw 
Lady Gaythorne and Conway ſeated toge- 
ther, with that ſort of ex pre ſſion in their looks 


that denoted they had been deeply engaged 


in converſation She exerted herſeit to hide, 
and to ſuppreſs this emotion ; but a chillneſs, 
and a finking at her heart, diſcoyered to her 
that ſhe had not philoſophiſed away the feel- 
ings with which ſhe had quitted the room. 


Mrs. Conway, however, enquired with po- 
liteneſs reſpecting her Ladyſhip's indiſpoſiti- 
on; and before this ſubject of converſation 
ended, Needham and Sir Henry entered. 
„ Well, 
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« Well, Mr. Needham,” cried Matilda, 
attempting to hide her defign under an air 
of livelineſs ; ** Did any new diſaſter ariſe 
| *{ after we left you?“ 


cc Nothing at all worth relating after what 
*« you ſaw, madam.” 


© They have quite overcome their morti- 
* fication then, I hope.” 5 


« Oh! yes, entirely; for be fore we came 
15 away, they were 1 of going to _the 
56 review, to-morrow.” 


nn: „Lord . ſaid Lats Gaythorne, dare 
** ſay that was becauſe we ſpoke of it, you 
know, and ſaid we intended going.“ 


= Very probable,” ſaid Needham, that 
might increaſe their deſire of going Mr. 
«© Williams has promiſed to ſend for a chaiſe 
to carry them to the field.“ 


„Well, I am heartily rejoiced we came 
56 Oy before they talked of their expediti- 
on, 
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gon, for perhaps we ſhould have been 
& obliged to have aſked ſome of them to have 
« gone with us zand lam ſure, another day 
„ ſpent with any part of that family, would 
« infallibly remove me from this ſtate of ex- 
„ iſtence.” 


As Sir Harry and Mr. Conway ſaid they 
ſhould go on horſe back, Mrs. Conway ob- 
ſerved, they could then make room for Mrs. 
Neville in the carriage, if it was agreeable 
to Lady Gaythorne.” ** Oh | by all means, 
madam ; Iam ſure ſhe is a very quiet agree- 
able perſon.“ Mrs. Conway acordingly ſent 
the next morning, to let Mrs. Neville know 
that if ſhe would do them the favour of ac- 
companying them, they would call upon 

her, and take her to the review. To this in- 
vitation they received 2 note from Mrs. 
Neville, expreſſing her concern that ſhe was 
engaged to go with another party. 


The caſe was this, the Williams's, who 
(though they had been mortified to the quick 
by ſeeing Mrs. Neville ſo much careſſed by 

the Conways, &c. and longed for an opper- 
| „ tunit y 
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tunity of teazing her), were not ſo blind to 
their own intereſt, hut they could do ſome vi- 
olenc? to their feelings when that was con- 
cerned. Ani this motive ſuggeſted to them, 
that it might recommend them to Rfrs. Con- 
way, to behave with a degree of reſpect to 
Mrs. Neville, and that a contrary conduct 
might diſguſt her. As they had ewned at 
Mrs. Conway, that Miſs Williams had teen 
at the ſame {chock with Mrs. Neville, it was 
reſolved unanimouſly, “ that they ſhould 
© vifit her, and tell her, they did not 1ecol- 
„ect her perſon the evening they met her 
« at Mrs. Conway's; and, that they had ne- 
mo ver heard her name mentioned ſince ſne 
“é had changed it ; but, that the moment 
* they were informed ſhe was Miſs Mark- 
land, Miſs Williams's ſchool fellow, they 
had determined to folicit the pleaſure of a 
« renewal of her acquaintance.” 


They accorvingly went the next morning, 
and invited her to go to the review with 
them; with a previous reſolution, however, 
that if ſhe accepted their offer, they would do 
all in their power to wound her pride and 

ber 
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her ſenſibility when they got her amongit 
them, to make themſelves amends for going 
to ſeek her acquaintance, which they thought 
an humiliation. 


But to return to the convetſat'on:— “ Well, 

Nr. Needham,” ſaid Matilda, I hope 

« you will now no longer plead, that folly 

© reigns with greater power among the 

„higher, than the middle claſs of people, 

© hut will confeſs that every ſtation has its 
„ own follies." - 


© But the follies of the Williamss are not 
4 the follies of their ſtation, Madam; they 
are follies copied from the deſtructive ex- 
„ a:mples of higher life; where ve ſee a man 
of a thouſand a year, imitating in his dreſs, 
« in his houſe, in his {tile of living, the man 
« of five thouſand.” -** NMolt truly ſaid,” 
© cried Matiida 3 “ö let my fortune be what 
© it will, may my eſtabliſhment never ex- 
«© ceed it,” 


One might diſcover, Madam,” returned 
Sir Harry, © that you had been lately in 
6 OWN 
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cc 


town, by your having adopted the faſhio- 
nable phraſe effab/i/iment. For ever i:nce 


te the Prince of Wales bas had an eſtabliſh- 


ce 
«c 
«6 
«ce 
cc 
«66 


ce 


cc 
6 
66 
ce 
cs 

4 


c«s 


ment, every prim maiden gentle woman, 
who can juſt afford to krep a male and fe- 
male (ſervant, has talked of her eftabliſh- 
ment ; "tis almoſt as ANNOYING, as was 
the fool.ſh phraſe, rok E, which that 
lively diamatick writer, Mrs. Cowley, has 
now almoſt driven out of the town.” 


* I underſtand your alluſion,“ ſaid Need- 


ham, „ the expreſſhon, bore, has given 


place to one equally diſguſting ; for the 
ſoul of folly is immortal, though the form 
in which it appears is eternally changing. 


A young man of faſhion, with whom I 


was converſing a day or two beſore I left 
town, told me, he had been riding in 


« Hyde Park the whole of the morning, and 


ce 
6c 
66 


40 


66 


that he found the duſt and thc ſun annoying 
to the laſt degree; he had met Lady 
Bridget Sparkle, who had done nothing 
but annsy him with an account of her own 


re partees; he longed to go out of town, 


lor now the parliament had broken up, he 


„ ſhould 
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* ſhould be annoy-d to death with ſeeing eve- 
ry body leave it; but, that he deteſted 
«© the idea of going into the country, for his 
* father had inſiſted upon bis pending the 
*© beſt part of the ſummer with him, and the 
* old man was poſitively the greateſt any- 
* ance he knew in the world.” 


« What a ſtrange Gothic creature you 
© are,” ſaid Lady Gaythorne, “ you ap- 
© prove nothing that other people do; no— 
* thing that is faſhionable ; I ſhould like to 
„have you puniſhed, by being forced, this 
« fine evening, to fit down to whiſt, and 
* confined to the card table till morning ap- 
« peared.” 
„% That could be no puniſhment, were 
6. your ladyſhip likewiſe confined there. 


„ There is a compliment for you, Lady 


4 Gaythorne,” laid Mr. Conway, YOUR 
* charms, you ſce, can make even an He- | 


v6 mant us flatter.“ 


% When 
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«© When Vulcan offered ne&ar to Venus, 
* th: merry Gods laughed around,” cried 


Sir Harry gaily. 


„ Suppoſe we put his gallantry to the 
«© tcſt,” ſaid Conway, touching the bell. 
% Pray do, pray do, Mr. Conway), ſaid 
Lady Gaythorne, and he immediately rung 


it. EE 


Mrs. Conway who ſat out, chanced to 
place herſelf oppoſite to Needham, wh, to 
cratifyLedy Gayihorne's win, was er part= 
ner, and who, to keep up their idea ct his 
diſlike to cards, !cerned to be end-avcuring 
to aſſume a ſati:f-cQion he did not feel: tne 
feint had a ludicrous effect when oppoſed to 
the chacader le aiſuined, and much enters. 
tained the whole company. They played 


with ſpirit, but the fortune of the gime turn- 


ed againſt Needham; he was rallied upon his 
ill luck, By 


Matilda, ſtom a wiſh of not appearing to 


Conway low-fpirited or out of temper, 1d 
Touſed her ſpirits beyond their natural t. e, 


and 
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and there was a momentary wildneſs, an ex- 
ceſs ol gaiety in her countenance, whilſt ſhe 
overlooked the card table, that Conway re- 
marked with ſurprize, and imputed to a 
wrong motive. He had never before ſeen 
her, after any diſpute between them, ſo live- 
ly, ſo unembarratſed, or ſo ſoon appear to 
have forgotten their diſagreement. —He was 
mortif:d that his want of teinper had not 
power to make a longer impreition on her 
mind. He recol!-Qcd with diſguſt what La- 
dy Gaythorac had laid reſpetting Needham; 
and the thouglit ſtarted into his head, how 
ſtrange fozver it may ſeem to a tditpaitionate 
obſerver, that ſhe had met lim in the garden; 
had mentioned to him what had pailcd, and 
that he had adviizd her not to appear to be 
hurt by his behaviour, but to pique him by in- 
attention. When we once adinit ſuſpicions 
injurious to thois we love, into what tatal 

extremes do they ſometimes hurry us ! the 
bitteteſt malice of an enemy often do leſs in- 


Jury. 


Conway had fixed theſe thoughts fo firms 


iy in his head, that he began mentally to 
comment 
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comment with infinite ſeverity on the conduct 

of a woman, who could to a third perſon 
mention the faults of a huſband ſhe pretend- 
ed to love, from any motive whatever, and 
agitated himſelf to that degree, that he knew 
not a card he played. When they were alone 
he took no notice of what had paſſed, but treat” 
ed her with a coolneſs and reſerve, that cut 
her to the heart. She choſe not to rene w 
the ſubjeA however, knowing that attempt- 
ing to explain, or to r-mark upon, paſt diſ- 
agreements, oſten ſet ved hut to renew them 
and create freſh animoſity, concluding, that 
it Conway's affection for her was ſtill the 
ſame, his reſerve would wear off of itſelf 

without a ſormal reconciliation. _ 


In ſome poſitions of Conway's mind ſhe 
would have hit upon a fortunate mode of 
conduct; hut in the preſent it was the worſt 
ſhe could have adopted. It gave ſtrength to 
his ſuſpicions. © „ 


When we conſider how much man varies 
from himſelf at different periods of his ex- 
iſtence, how vain appears the endeavour to 
2 reduce 
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reduce the art of pleaſing to a ſyſtem. "The 
random glance of an eye; the caſual move- 
ment of a feature, a ſoft inflexion of the voice, 
an epithet fortunately choſen, ſhall mock the 
laboured attempts of real affection, though 
guided by wiſdom and virtue. 


C 7TH 
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CHAP Mt 


Neepuar and Mrs. Conway happen- 
ed to be the firſt who made their appearance 
in the breakfaſt-room the next morning. 
Whilſt they waited for the aſſembling of the 
reſt of the company, Mrs. Conway apologiz- 
ing to Necdham, called for pens and ink, 
in order to write a note : wanting a ſeal, and 
not having her watch about her, Needham 
begged her to make u'e of an antique en- 
gra ved gem he wore on his finger. Having 
ſealcd her note, ſhe took notice of the ex- 
treme beauty of the impreſſion, and after 
looking on it ſome little time, returned it to 
Needham juſt as Conway happened to paſs 
by the window. He ſaw them, engaged 
as he thought, ia an earneſt converſation ;= 


te 
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he was alarmed. ** She has fo high an opi- 
„ nion of his wiſdom,” laid he,“ ſhe is cer- 
& tainly receiving his inſtructions how to 
„act.“ With this idea, which gave a deep 
wound to his pride and his fjenfibility, he 
entered the toom. 


% Have tie goodneſs,” aid Matilda, as 
he came in, Mr, Needham, to ſhew the 
© ring to Mr. Conway, he will be charmed 
„% with it.” He looked at it. * You are very 
„ happy in being the poſſsſſor of fo rare 
« agem, it has an infinity of merit.” AF. 
ter holding it a few minutes in his hand, 
he returned it to Needham, with an air that 
ſhewed he declined converfation. 


Juſt then entered to them Lady Gays 
thorne; Conway flew to place her a chair, 
and when ſhe had ſeated herielt, he deters 
mined, as he thought Matilda had begun to 
aſſume indiſfterence, to rctal ate upon her, 


He leant his arm over the back of ber 
lady ſhip's chair, and enquired. how {he d.d, 
with an inflexton of voice of the moſt engag- 


ing 
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| ing kind; and, in order to amuſe her, aſked 


Needham for the ring, and began to com- 
ment on the excellency of the deſign and ex- 
ecution. This, though in itfelf no more than 
a common action, appeared in a ſtronger , 


light to Matilda, when ſhe contraſted it with 


the coldneſs and reſerve in his manner, be- 
fore Lady Gaythorne entered ; ſhe thought 
it betrayed a deſign to pique her. 


Lady Gaythorne ſeemed to enjoy theſe at- 
tentions, as proofs of her conqueſt, and, by 
2 thouſand little affeQations, ſhewed her tri- 
_—_ | 


Juſt at this inſtant it was that the ſervant 
returned, as I have before related, with a 


note from Mrs. Neville, declining the invita- 


tion to go with thzm to the review, having 
yielded to the exceſſive importunities of the 


Williams“ 8. 


* 


« You will not have the company of your 
« favourite, ſhe is pre-engaged,” ſaid Mrs. 


Conway, turning to Needham. 


- « Oh! 
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«© Oh! I am ſure Mr. Needham can ne- 

« yer regret the abſcnce of any one, when 

«© Mrs. Conway is preſent,” 
Gaythorne. 


There appeared in theſe words, to all 
but Mr. and Mrs. Conway, nothing more 
than a common-place complime n“; and even 
they put different conſttuctions upon them. 
The former ſuppoſed them to have reference 
to the converſation they had the preceding 
evening. The latter, as an expteſſion of 


pique at her imagining any great addition 


could be made by Mrs. Neville, to the ple :- 
ſurc of any one of the male part of the com- 
pany, when her Ladyſhip was of the party. 


From ſeveral little hints of this kind, 2 
the courſe of the. day, Conway could not 


heip ſuſpecting. at ſome moments, that 


IL. ady Gaythorne knew, or at leaſt conjec- 
tured, more than ſhe had ſaid to him, e. 
ſpecting N cedham and Mrs. Conway. 


The fear, however, of doing Matilda an 


injuſtice, made him overcome himſelf, ſo 
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far as to prevent him from leading to a con- 
verſation with her ladyſhip, that might give 
her room to apprehendſhe believed Matilda 
capable of a mean and indelicate action. 


They had company to dine with them that 
day, who ſtaid till the evening, ſo that the 
Conways had little opportunity of converſing 
apart, till the family had retired for the 
nizht. | ; 


Matilda ſtill maintained her reſolution of 
not appearing to notice any alteration in 
Conway's behaviour, left he ſhould impute 
her temarks to jealou!y. A conduct, which, 
though it ſprung from the beſt motive in the 
world, was of all others the moſt powerfully 
calculated to keep alive the ideas Lady 
Gaythorne's ſuggeſtions had given birth to. 


C H XA P. 
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4 


CHAS 


1 H E day following they went to the 


review; Sir Harry and Mr. Conway on 


horſeback, Needham with the ladies in the 
carriage. When they had been on the heath 


ſome little time, Needham looking out ſaw 
ſome peiſon in a poſt-chaiſe at a diſtance 


bowing to them, he pointed out the chaiſe 


to Lady Gaythorne, and Mrs. Conway, 
they had no ſocner returned one bow than 


another demanded an acknowledgment, and 


ſo on to the amount of ſix or ſeven. 


Good God!” cried Needham, ““ ſor 
„ !eaven's fake l how many are there? the 
heads pop up one after another as unex- 
«© pectedly as the children make their ap- 

9 > Ss  - 
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* pearance, crawling out of the great Har- 

* ſequin leg in the pantomime of Robinſon 
4 Cruſoe.” —*& It is the Williams's,” cried 
Mrs. Conway, * and I do believe I eſpy 
„ Mrs. Neville among them Poor thing, 
* ſhe muſt be fainting — I wiſh we could re- 
lie ve her from ſo terrible a ſituation.” 


* I am really concerned for her,” ſaid 
Needham, © Lord,” cried Lady Gay- 
thorne, „ how could ſhe truſt herſelf 
* amongſt them? -I am ſure if they had 
« me in their power but one day, they'd ab- 
& ſolutely petriſy me to death.” There 
«© wouid be no great danger of it,“ returned 
Needham, © if they put you in the midſt 
© of half a dozen of them in a poſt- chaiſe 
Nn the middle of ſummer.” 


ce Lord Needham, what an oddity you 
are! Well then, they would ſuffocate me 
ce to death ſomething or other, I am (Are, 
** they would do, ſufficient to put me out ot 
« the world.“ 


Juſt 
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Juſt then they ſaw ſome of the chaiſe la 


dies get out, and place themſelves near the 
general, amongſt whom was Mrs. Neville. 


Aﬀer ſome time, We could make room 


e for your friend,“ ſaid Lady Gaythorne, 


cc 


6 


«6 


1 #6 


ic 


but then it will be a ſhocking thing totake_ 


her from her company, will it not, Ma- 
dam? And really having any one of that 
horrid family among us, would annoy us 
paſt all endurance,” 


& They muſt be very unreaſonable in- 
deed,” ſaid Mrs. Conway, if they arc 
offended at our relieving the poor Lady 


from ſo dilagrecable a ſituation ; for my 
own part, I would readily hazard their 
di pleaſure—but as the horſes are from the 


carriage, how can we get to her? And, 


derhaps, if we ſend a {:rvant, thoſe peo 
ple wilt perſuade her to ſtay with them. 
I will go,“ ſaid Mr. Needham, „ with all 
my keait, iſ you think I can prevail upon 
ker to come to you.” 


He went, and preſently returned, lcad- 


cs 


ing Mrs. Neville. 
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Aſter they had ſeated themſelves, and 
Mrs. Conway had enquired of Mrs. Neville, 
how ſhe did, with the politeſt attention ; La- 
dy Gaythorne ſuddenly exclaimed, ©* Lord 

« rs. Neville, how could yon venture 
„ yourſelf amongſt thoſe people? are not 
55 you dead?“ 


«6 W hen they came to make the invitati- @ 
T 08; returned ſhe, 45 I wiſhed to have de- 
6 clined accepting it, for one or two reaſons 
& (though I] did not then know the manner 
& in which we were to he conveyed here), 
« but they importuncd me fo ſtrongly that 
« my father thought it would give offence 
«© to them if I refuſed, and as he has a great 
« eft:em for Mr. Williams, I would not dif- 
6 pleaſe him by not accepting their apparent- 
ly civil requeſt. When the chaiſe came 
*< to fetch me from the hill, there was only 

« \{iſs Williams in it, and | had not the leaſt 
„ je of the number; we were to take up at 
* the Vicaraze ; however, dilagreeavic and 
| : 4 uncomſortable as was my ſituation amongſt 
them, it was rendered worſe by their con- 

** verſation, which conſiſt. d of a ſtring of im- 


pertinent 
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© pertinent queſtio n ich I difpi- aled 
* them by not chuſiu » anſwer with any 
« degree of communicative loquacity.“ 


On their return home, they had nat pra- 
ceeded above a quarter of a mile, before the 
coach was o'lized to halt on account of a 
great croud on the roid which obftruRed its 
way, and ſurrounded a chaiſe which had 
broken down: inquiring into the matter, 
they ound this to be the identical vehicle 
that had contained the Williams' S, one or 
two of whom were much kurt. It was impoſ- 
ſtble for either of the ladies to make their way 
to them, but Mr. Needham got out, in cr- 
der to give them what aſhſtance might lay in 
lis power. He came back to them in a f.w 
minutes, and toid them he had ſound Mrs. 
Williams much hurt, as likewiſe one of ker 
daughters; the reft, he ſaid, were terribly 
frightened, but feemed mere hurt by the 
| ſneers of the foot pPailengers (a ho diverted 


:rernitelves with wendefing hew the family 


could all have iqueczed themſelves into the 
chaiſe) than at the ftuation of their mocher 
and filters, Mr. Conway and Mrs. Neville 
ſcemed 
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ſeemed much concerned for the diſagreeable 
and painful accident which had happened, 
notwithſtanding their diſlike to the people; 
and Lady Gaythorne, after ſome minutes 
conſideration, aſked Needham if they were 
near any houſe in which they could ſtay till 
the carrnge could return from taking home 


the Williams's ? 


© [ſee one at a few yards diſtance, by the 
« road fide,” faid Needham. 


% Oh! I cannot go there,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Conway, „the next houſe, when we 
have paſſed that, I know will be open to 
eus, but that is ſhut againſt me.” 


Needham, who had been told her father 
would not fee her, on account of her having 
married contrary to his inclinations, gueſſ- 
ed immediately this to be the place of his re- 
ſidence, from the agitated manner in which 
ſhe ſpoke, and after the Williams's had been 
put into the carriage, was for leading Lady 


| Gaythorne to the houſe Mes. Conway 


had recommended. But her Ladyſhip de- 
clared 
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clared ſhe could not walk a ſtep further than 


tothe houle in view without fainting away 
Mrs. Conway then ſaid: There is a little 
bench hid amongſt ſome ſhrubs in the front 
* of the houſe, on which I will fit till the 
carriage returns, I ſhall be ſcreened from 
* the ſun, and that is all I require : do you, 
« Mr. Needham, conduct Lady Gaythorne 
to the houte.” They opened the garden 
door, Matilda went and placed herſelf on 
the ſeat ſhe had deſcribed. and Needham led 
Lady Gaythorne towards the building, an 
old faſhioned manſion, which ſeemed to 
have belonged to a family or ſome conſe - 
quence, andto which they Spproaches * a 
long gravel walk. 


Mr. Needham knocked at the door, and a 


maid-ſervant looked out at a window and de- 


manded their bufineſs, whilſt they could juſt 
eſpy the head of a man in a woollen night- 
cap peeping behind her. Mr. Needham, 


in as few words as poſſible told the accident 
that had happened, and requeſted admit- 


tance for the lady: at which the woman . 
turned from the window and ſeemed to be 
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in converſation with the perſon hehind the 
curtain. At length, however they heard a 
voice calling to the maid, who was then ap- 
parently deſcending the ſtairs, “ Put 
* them into the great parlour; and do you 
© hear, mind that you open that window 
* next the garden, It thoſe confatinded 
* window tax collectors {& ould hare any ſpy 
% about.” 


At laſt the- maid reached the hill-door, 
and having unlocked and unbolted it, they 
entered and were ſhowed into a dark parlour, 
which, however, the ſervant ſoon illumi- 
nated by opening the window as her maſter 
had ordered her. Here they ſat for fome mi— 
nutes, when the inaſter of the houſe appear- 
ed to them, his head covered with a woollen 
night cap, his hedy cloathed in a long gown. 
of green baize, beited with a leathern gir- 

le. 


When they entered into converſation, he 
inquired who the parties were who had been 
overturned, and on being told, the family 
of the Reverend Mr. Williams, he broke 


out 
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out into the moſt violent invectives againſt 
them, accuſing them of the moſt extreme ex- 
travagance, pride, folly, and diſſipation, 
and aid not ſcruple to pronounce their recent 
diſaiter a puniſhment inflig ed on them by 
providence for their imprudent conduct and 
rage for amuſement; for Mr. Seymour, 
though he had not for many vears viſited in 
the neighbourhood, knew the hiſtory and 
tranſaQions ol every family in it from his ſer- 
vant. # And aſter all,“ continued he, 
* this Mrs. Wilhiams, I find, was formerly 
« only a ſervant; but women ſcivants now» 
© a-days are the moſt extravagant wretches 
„ in the world, for which reaſon I have 
e turned off all mine except one, and though 
© ſhe is better than the generality, ſhe is by. 


© no means what I could wiſh her to be. Do 3 


% know, it was hut yeſterday ] came 
© upon her ſuddenly, and I found the huſſey 
* waſhing her neck with oat-meal : yes, I 
«© affure you, waſting as much oat-meal 
«© abcut her fine white neck, forſooth, as 
„ wou'd have made meſſes of gruel for half 
the poor people in the pariſh.” Needham 
could not help ſmiling internally at ſome parts 
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of this converſation, and to change the ſub- 
jeR, ſaid, ** You ſeem, Sir, to have an ex- 
„ tremely good houſe“ ** You ſhall ſee 


© it if you pleaſe, Sir,” returned he, and 


* ſome pictures which are eſteemed excel- 
© lent.” Upon which he immediately con- 
duced them up ſtairs, and calling the maid, 


they overheard him whiſper her, to order the | 


man who was working in the garden (for he 
did not keep a gaidener to tleep in the houſe, 
in order to avoid paying the ſervant tax,) to 


go home for a little time and lock the gate of 
the garden in which the fruit was: “ For if 


* they ſhould take it into their heads to walk 


e there they'll expect me to offer them ſome 


„fruit, and there is no occaſion to give, 
one's things away to ſtrangers. 


Needham and Mes. Neville were too weil 


amuſed, however, with the pictures, an 


Lady Gaythorne 00 languid tor either of 
them, to wiſh to walk in the garden, till they 
were told the coach was come back; when 
thanking Mr. Seymour for the reception he 


had given them they. joined Mrs, Conway 
9 and 
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and proceeded to the garden-gate, where 
the carriage waited for them. 


« What pity it is,” ſaid Lady Gaythorne 
© when they were ſeated, ** that old gentle - 
© man makes ſuch a horrid ſpectacle of him- 
0 ſelf ; he really looks like an old hermit juſt 
* emerged from his cave. If he would go 
„ more into the world and dreſs better, I 
«« proteſt he would be quite as encurable as 
** moſt of the people I have ſeen ſince: ! came 
into this country ; for I really think he docs 
not make a great noiſe, and people who 
*« live always in the country are apt to get a 
loud buſtling way that annoys one dread- 
fully. 


And now, whilſt they are compleating 
the ir ride home to dinner, let me finiſh this 
Chapter with a ſhort hiſtory of the Father of 
Mrs. Conway, and I will endeavour as nearly 
as poſſible to give it in the words in which 
ſne in cee related it to me, her moſt 
. intimate friend. 


EF | | | 60 My 
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% My mother died,“ ſaid Matilda, when 
© I was extremely young; ſo young, that I 
« have no recolleQion of her perſon. My 
«« grand mother, very much to my father's 
satisfaction, as it ſpared him the expence 
and trouble of my education, took the 
«« care of me till her death, which happened 
*« when I was about fourteen years old. She 
* had provided me proper waſters in the dif. 
« ferent branches of fe male education, and 
her own conduct and precepts were my beſt : 
© inſtruQtors in the religion of my anceſtors. 
„and my country. On the death of this 
re ſpectable parent, a ſiſter of my mother's, 
«© who had many years beſore, againſt the 
& ſoſicitations of all her friends, abjured the 
“ Proſtant religion, and taken the veil in the 
© convent of , wrote to requeſt he 
© would Jace me under her pfrote Sion. 
„This propolal my father likewiſe agreed ta, 
„as te thought he ſhould keep me there at 
«© [els expence than at an Engliſh hoarding- 
 ** ſchool, and amidit all his parfmony he 
had ſtill ſo much of the pride of a gentle- 
man, as to with me to differ from the vul- 
o gar in my mind and manners. 


« Under 
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* Under the tuition of my amiable aunt, 
© Siſter Agnes, (to whole care I am indebted 
* for the cultivation of thoſe ſeeds of virtue 
nature had implanted in my breaſt, and 
. & for calling forth thoſe talents ſhe had be- 
© ſtowed), I lived till the age of eighteen, 
„% when my father recalled me to my native 
country. As fince the death of my mo- 
** ther (the only perſon of either ſex to whom 
he had ever ſhewn the ſmalleſt attachment) 
„ his natural diſlike to ſociety had increaſed, 
and he now lived wholly in ſolitude, Lady 
© He, his ſiſter, offered to introduce me to 
* the world; ſhe had lately b::ome a widow, 
* reſided the greateſt. part of the year in 
» ton, and ſaiv an infinity of gay and faſhi · 
„ onahle people. At her houſe I became ac- 
% quainted with Mr. Conway, who was Aa 
« frequent and favourite viſiior of her Lady- 
„ ſhip, who had for him the higheſt reſpect, 
« and thinking ſhe ſaw in him a fimilacity of 
« diſpoſition to mine, encouraged his atten- 
tions to me, and my partiality to his merits. 
My father, however, mean while, received 
66 propoſals of marriage for me, from a gens 
©« tleman of much larger fortune than Mr. 
Conway'e, 
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«« Conway's, ard inſiſted on my renounc- 
ing all thoughts of an union with the lat- 
« ter, proteſting that if we married he would 
„ never leave me a fingle ſhilling. Lady 
«© Ho, who had ſuffered herſe!!, from the 
« {ame cauſe, inveighed, in the bittereſ 


* terms, againſt this tyrannical abuſe of pa- 


« ternal power. Ccnway then fail, there 


„ was only one way by which we could evade 


iti eſſects, his fortune would be ſufficient, 
« without living to the extent of it, to ſur- 
« nth us in the country with the comforts, 
** the conveniences, and even {ome of the 
* elegancies of life. He exaggerated the 
© merit of the facrifice I ſhould make by re- 
* nouncing a world, of which his partiality 
© made him 'ancy l was one of the molt bril- 


„ liant ornaments, to dcmeſticate in the. 


«© country. For a time the thought of be 
«© coming a portionleſs wife to a man u hoſe 
« anceſtors had reduced the family eſtate to 
« 2 bare third of its original value, appeared 
„ to me an act of imprudence and injul- 


e tic*, and made me oppoſe an overture 
«© which my heart ardently wiſhed accom- 
„ pfliſned; quitting the gay world would, to 

. „ me.” 
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„ me, have been but a matter of ſmall im- 
* portance, had a common motive been my 
ce inducement for leaving it, but to withdraw 
„ from it for the ſociety of Conway, my 
% heart bounded at the thought. 


«© The never- ceaſing ſolicitations of Con- 
way, which were ſeconded by Lady H—, 
* at length conquered my every ſcruple. 
© We went ſoon after our marriage to throw 
c ourſelves at the feet of my father, but the 
«© moment our names were anne need, he 
© ſont word, that he did not wiſh to receive 
« yifits from ſuch poor gueſts. We have 


not ſince had courage to repeat our vi- 
oh 
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4 


g H E adventures of the day ſerved them 
for converſation at dinner time. Soon after 
the ladies had withdrawn from table, Need- 
ham followed them to the drawing-room. 
Lady Gaythorůne complained of exceſhve 
| fatigue from the heat of the day, and Mrs. 
Conway recommended it to her to endea- 
vour to compoſe herſelf to ſlecp for an hour 
or two: her la iy ſhip ſaid ſhe would take her 
| advice, and ringing fos her woman to attend 
her, retired for that purpoſe. As ſoon as ſhe 
had left the room, Mrs. Conway, who was 
deſirous of knowing how her neighbours, the 
Williams's were, aſter their terrible acc.dent, 
aſked Needham and Mrs. Neville if they 
would accompany her tn calling on them. 
„ Needham 


8 
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deſire of going, and they ſet out. 


A ſew minutes after their departure, Sir 
Harry declined taking any more wine, and 
complained of a violent pain in his head, 
which he imputed to riding | in the ſun, dur- 
ing the heat of the day, and begging his 


friend to excuſe him, went into an adjoining 


apartment, in order to throw himſelf on a 
ſopha. 


Conway went to the drawing- room in ex- 
pectation of finding the ladies there, and in- 
* % . | 
quiring of a ſervant where they were, he 

was told, “ gone a walking.“ 


He now' looked about for the laſt new co- 
medy, which he had ſeen lying in that room 
hefore dinner, but not finding it he went to 


Mrs. Conway's apartment, thinking ſhe. 


might have carried it there ; he was diſap- 


pointed in his ſearch; but returning paſt 


Lady Gaythorne's dreſſing room, imagining 
her Ladyſhip to be gone out, he ſtepped in 


to ſee if ſhe had taken it away. He opened 


the 


my 
Needham and Mrs. Neville expreſſed their 
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the door, and inſtantly perceived it lying 
on the toilet; he took it up, and ſtood for a 
minute looking into it, but turning about to 
go out of the room, his eye caught, from 
the looking-glaſs, the reflection of Lady 
Gaythorne's figure, lying on the ſopha at 
the bottom of the room; he tuned round, 
God bleſs me ! I beg your Ladyſhip's par- 
don, but I really thought you were gone 
« out with the reſt of the ladies; and I came 
gere for this play, to amuſe myſelf in your 
„ abſence.” ** Arc they gone out?“ ſaid. 
ſhe; „ did not know it: what have you 
done with Sir Harry ?? 


— 40 He complained of a head-ache, and 
«« wiſhed to be alone. 


„J was reading a little of that play,” ſaid 
Lady Gaythorne, “this morning, I never 
'** ſaw it ated, and there was one paſſage I 
did not rightly underſtand. If you'll give 

me leave I'll ſhow it you!“ . 


He brought the book, and whilſt ſhe turn- 
ed over the leaves, ſat down on a chair near 
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her, and could not help making her Lady- 
ſhip, whoſe form he had never ſeen appear to 
greater advantage, the ſubjec of his cons 
templations. To favour her repoſe, ſhe had 
been undreſſed, and had thrown over her a 
robe de chambre of the fineit chintz, which, 
being maze extremely wide and long, fell 
in the moſt gtaceſul rolds, and gave that fol- 
neſs to her figure, which her tall ſtature re 
quite. mer locks, which, by the aid. of 
nec hair dreller, appeared extremely lucuri— 
ant, hung, according to the faſt ion of the 
day, to the bottom ot her val, + giving 4 
ictureſque air to her whole appears nice. 


218 


F in his 0. onfeſſions, tells us, 
the girls who dte his attention r. ct towards 
them, were not alwiys the hindiomeſt. 
«© Tt was rather the: ho had he moſt of de- 
4 „ 


© ment; the ſorteſt fd tine white hands z 
© who wort the finct 1: 9, and tlie beſt 
0 fancied colours;” The fa is, that an 


aig of juxuty, an exc of-fotneſ:; often 
aids the empire 0 the lenſes m ore t! jan the 


rot finiſhed beat 


licacy and 1 in their o'r and deport- 


— 


157 Where theſe are not 


K | policiicd 
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poſſeſſed in a pre-eminent degree. Female 
ſpriglitlineſs and fpirit give an id-a of ſome- 
thing to be overcome=—a city in the height ot 
power and glory, not to be reduced but 
with danger and difficulty, Female ihaQtivity, 
ſottneſs, and languor, remind us of a city 
which luxury and eff-minacy have rendered 
incapable cf deſending iticlf, ready to fall an 
eaſy conqu:lt to the firſt invader. In man- 
ners ef this laſt caſt, there is nothing that 
puts us in mind of reſiſtance, and theugh 
oppeſition i many calses f{-rves but to in- 
creaſe the "hs of the paſtons, it is when 
they have paſſed far beyond their natural li- 
mits; for, in the hegir ning c: the 7 progreſs, 
it ſometimes gives the m a check, which an- 
ſwers the falutary purpoſe of forcing them 

ach to their proper channel, 


*crhaps from a female en loved with the 
molt regular beauty, admired with every 
ſprightty air that gaily dances in the train of 
the graces, who added to theſe the wit and 
the ſpirit of Minerva, the fecling, the ele- 
cant Matilda would have had litt'e to have 
dteaded. Am iaſt the blaze of ſuch charms, 
| the 


„ 


the conſtancy of Conway might have re- 
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mained unſhaken; whilt from Lady Gay- 
thorne, whoſe underſtanding was of the 


m2ancit order, whoſe temperament was the 


coldeſt, an! whoſe mind was never agitated. 


ſave by the defiie of admiratioy, ſne had eve- 
1 1 
14 


ry thinz to fear. Her attention, thougb pro- 


ceeding from the mot contempuble motive, 


flatterte d; hecauſe it appeared an effort in 


fuveur t a particular object, a ttiumph cover 
ker native indolence. 


But to return from this long digreſſion. 
I leir her Ladyfhip turning over the leaves of 


the comedy. I proteſt,” ſaid ſhe, I beg 


* your pardon, but I cannot find it now.“ 


I have been agrecably cmoloyed,” returned 


he, in marking the ffect of that undreſs: 


& ] never {aw you log! better in the moſt 


« ſtudied habit. It proves the truth of the 


© e.cxant though hackne;ed quotation: 


„ Beauty when unagern'd 's adorn'd the mt,” 


„ Do vou really think this diſhabille pe- 
& coming ?” | 3 | 


12 c Indeed 
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c Tndced I think you look elegant 
« charming |! to a high. degree, and that 
this would be a happy minute for our fair 
&* painter to catch the form of her Helen.“ 


« Lord, I wiſh ſhe were here if you are of 
that opinion ;—and I declare I think your 
„ countenance has infinitely more of the 
60 Proper ſpirit of Paris, than when we lat in 
«© form at Mr. Neville's ; but you ought to 


« fit here 5—and ſhould lean juſt ſo-your 


e head a little more againſt the back there, 
«© that is juſt as ſhe placed you. —Now TI 
„ ouglit to find in this attitude,” ſaid ſhe, 
leaving the ſopha, and placing herſelf in the 
poſition the painter had choſen, “ as having 
& been led to yon by Venus.” The wine 


Conway had Crank had heated his brain 
there was an alluring naiveté in her manner 
that: e at that moment ſeducing: 
„ Charming, eried hes © you enter into the 


6 ſpirit of the ſcene, and from perſonating 


a character kimſelf, he really began to feel 


it. He involuntarily ſtatted from his ſeat, 
and placed her « on the fopha. 


| Lord 


——̃ ͤ c—_— 
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© Lord! faid ſne, if any one was to 

* {ze this, they would think us mad, or 
worle.” „ There are ſome people” faid he, 


© ready to miſconſtrue every innocent tro- 
hs lick.?? 


“ So they do, but I proteſt I am always 
of opinion, if we think no harm, we then 
© do no wrong.“ i 

„ Encharting ſimplicity,” cried he, © I 
c never ſa»; a creature ſo inſpired by the 
* You do not think ſo in ſin- 


0 ; 7 
ge races. 


« .critv,” replicd ſne. 


« I do, by the hand of Venus, of which 
this is the moſt finiſhed model.“ “ You 
* muſt not kiſs my hand :—pcſitively I ſhall 
& be obliged to turn you out of the room.“ 


She ſeid, © muſt turn you out of the 
* room,” but ſhe did not repel the firſt ad- 
vances to familiarity z and Conway, like the 
frogs in the ſable, might have exclaimed, 
this is but amuſement to you, to me it is 
„ death.” His reaſon became the ſlave of 

% ache Me 

K 3 his 
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his ſenſes. He forgot what he owed to the 


beit aTcQions of the heart, to konour, and to 
Guty. 


Lady Caythorne ſaw he was not to be ins 

t mid it: d, but by expoſure ; the allurements 
fac hid at firſt practiſe , wereonly intended 

tao try the power of her own charms on a heart 
that thought ſelf inviolably attached to 
angther ohiect; whether her Ladyſhip kad 
approached too near a flame ſhe had fanned 
to conſume anther; or teſlected that ſacti- 
fices to canity, er to paſſian, may be ſome- 
times made by 1he wed led fair, and without 
diſcovery, and in her caſe thought it would 
be beter to five the parties neareſt concern. 
ed un in ſinity cf inquietude, and he rielf the 
fatigue and trouble of fuiiker feſiſlance, by 


MM. 


Gel ton from convofirinn, IUpretend not to 


deter mia, hut like Herodotus; hold myſelc 


Bound to relate all I have heard, and the 


6 ES, A 3 — 1 $ 
fact is, if ſer 724 ſhe did not conquer. 
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Tu E return ef the ladies and Needham 
obliged them to ſeparate, Conway quitted 
the houſe by a back door, and walked, with- 
out ſtopping, ti!l he had got to a good diſ- 
tance from it, his ſoul torn by a chaos of 


painful ſenſations; the momentary iluton 


of the ſenſes was paſſed, in every breeze he 
heard the voice of Mida Ureatling the re- 
proaches ſie felt ke merited, and in imagina— 
tion beheld ber wound and delicate ſpirit, 
ſinking under the weil ttt of difappointed af. 
fection, and printinyx- its ſuff rings on her 
mild and deſected aſ dk. Injured friend⸗ 


ſup now fcemed io oll its awful thunders on 


his cars; an} 11; quickened fancy imagined 


its keen indignant glances, which, piercing 


K 4 as 


— —— — 
20 


— 22 
** 


— 


= — 
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as the DO fires, glared belore his 
fight. Everithe playful gambols of the filh, 
as he -olſed the canal by a turf walk, that 
led to the grove of aged eme, cauſed him to 
ſtart, with a ſenſation of terror he had fcarce- 
ty ever before experienced on any cccaſion. 


He flew to the thickeſt covert of the grove, 


{ut it con'd not hide from him the fight of 
1:5 own conduct ; he remained there, in a 
tate almeſt approaching io deſpair, till the 
Mades of Ig began to fall. Ee returned 
vꝛith a pice the moſt reverſe from that with 
which he had haſted thither, his tardy fleps 
were lang, very long, in conducting him to 
tlat bhabitation, which he had never beſore 


_erproacked but with extreme eagerneſs. Ie 
Ciew neer to the back part of the houſe, 


whilt there was yet light enough for him to 


diſcern through the grated window of the 


nurſery a little head nodding to him, and 
preſently heard two or thiee ſoſt voices call- 


ing out, We are going to bed, Papa; 


$6 good. niglit.“ 


5 , waving his hand, uttered Gocd- 
nig TY uit. R addi ing,“ Peace to jour 
«« flumbers, 
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c flumbers, ſweet innocents, though ſorrow | 


© and ſelf-reproach imbitter mine.” He 
proceeded to the parlour, where he found Sir 
Harry alone. 


J have been ſeeking you all over the 
* grounds,” were the firft words he uttered 
to Conway. The change which took place 
in the countenance of the latter during their 


utterance miy be conceived, for “ Guilt 


„% makes cowards of us all.” It was ſo ſtrik- 
ing, that it could not have eſcaped the eyes 
of Sir Harry, had not the duſky evening 
veiled it from his ſight. 


«A melancholy affair has happened,” 
continued Sir Harry; „ Its. Conway was 
5 ſent for, ſoon alter ihe cure home, to her 
« father who had been taken ſuddenly ill. 
«© She haſted to his houſe; but, before ſhe 


„ had reached it, he had breathed his-11ift. 


She is alone in her own apartment, and te- 


„ quetted you might bh nic ko her the mo- 
* ment. you cam? in. Con vay quitted*the 


patlout trulanti., 2 ent to the chamber 


N 11 b x » | 5 ' ' 1 l „ * 
O4 * Iatdda. 4h round Nel IN 1 11160 holy 


— 


5 poltare 5 


— 


— i 0 — 
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poſture, impatiently waiting his return, 
Accuſtomed to confide every thought of her 
heart to his breaſt, ſhe looked ſor the mo- 
ment of his arrival as the moment of relief, 
as it would afford her an opportunity of pour 
ing out her ſorrows to one whoſe heart, whoſe 
aff. tions, whoſe manners, rendered him 
the fitteſt perſon in the world to foothe an 
oppreſſed ſpirit. The reſentments of a good 
mind die away, when the objects of them 
are in a ſtate of ſuffering ; ſhe knew the feel- 
ings of her own heart, and ſhe had been ac- 
cuſtomed to judge cf the operations of Con- 
way's Ly her own. She hoped that little re- 


ſerve which had for a ſhort time hung about 


kim, wculd entirely vaniſh, when he knew 


how much real cauſe ſhe had for uneaſineſs 
and vexation of mind. She had entirely for- 


*% 


given him, and concluded, that though not 
intentionall ſh uſt have given him ſome 
canſe of d ſpiea ute, and blamed herſelf for 
not having with openneſs inquired and infiſt- 
ed upon knowing in uhat ſhe had offended | 
bin. £l- roſe on his enttance and came 


towards him: 
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Oh, my dear Conway,” faid ſhe, if 
you know how viclent a thock I have fuſ- 
© tained, I am ſure you would pity me, 
© even though you did not love me as you 
were uſed to love me.“ : 


* 


os 


% do know nt,” returned he, I pity 


«© thee from my ſoul, and 1 lo 


e these better 
than ever. Heaven knows, how unwor— 
thy, how very unworthy I hold my feir ot 
the poilcſion oi ſo inellimable a (rea- 
ſure.” | 


% An does then vour heart ſeel as it uſech 
6 t5 do ior me ? is there not one atom of 


coldneſs in it towards your 5 7 


q * | 
66 Xn iv! utiida ? 


And do you know, Conway, 
ce 


my dear 
Conway, that I am that Pottionteſs wie | 


« feared 1 ound „0. | 


„ do Know it, my. bet love; and Tam 
«© not, I ſWear IJ am not a jot the leſs happy 


66 On that account.“ 


6 Nou WM 
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% You arc the beit, the moit generous of 
© men, ſaid ſhe, buriting into tears on his 
«K neck, „ But [-—" 


% Do nct weep, do not diſlreſs thy ſweet 
„ mind; indeed he was not a father to 


* thee, he did not deſerve theſe precious 


„ drops.” 


* Wren I cot to his houſe, ſaid Matilda, 


# he lay without ſenſe or metion—he had 


& been ſei / ed with an appople dic at, whick 
* put an end to his exiſte ce, notuwithitand- 
ing every aſſiſtance had been adminiitzred 
© under the direction of Dr. J=—, whom 
56 the ſervant had ſent for on his firſt urs. 
i To find him lifeleſs, and to know that he cx. 


*6 piced in a Nate of animoſity with thoſe io 


„ near to bim, and whom he ought to have 
„ nreteQed, Mocked me more than I can 


„ defciibe I ſtill feel my whole frame 
% chilled by the effects of the awful ſcene, 
„yet will I never be guilty of the hypocriſy 
of counteifeiting a grief 1 go not feel==and 


© which would be an inſult to you who have 


' 
$5 


deen ſo unkindly, fo unjuſtly treated by 


14 kim, 


— 


| 
| 
| 


\ 
| 


Wt 
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c him. — But, peace to his memory, ne was 
* my father !“ 


& Talk no more on the ſuvject, my dear 
Matilda, — e now know apparently the 
"© worſt ofevery thing, reſpe Aing our worldly 
© concerns ;—wecan live as we have hitherto 


« done, without his aſtiſtince.—Ang have 


«© we not. been happy? His voice ſalled 
him; he could add no more; a reflection 
ſhot acroſs his mind, that put him on a rack. 
© Yes,” replicd Matilda, „ we have, we 


* have indeed, but we will il be happy. 
What ſhall prevent it? It is not in the 
T power of fortune to decreaſe or autment 
cur comforts.—You bid me talk no more 
& on the ſubſect ;--but I muſt unhufthen 


e my heart, by relating ſome parriculirs to 


cc 


6 C 


phy ſician had pronounced him beyond 


te hope of recovery, his ſervant, and the old 


rc 
* him when he was taken tcr death, and: 
7 4 


told me the bureau in which his Will waz 


54 eq 


you, difagreeable as they are. When the 


man who was his gardener, Who were with. 
who were impatient to know tier fortune, 


depoſited, I recommendcd it to Le open- 


„ 
. _— * — . * 


6. noſe.” 
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&« ed immediately, having once heard my 


father ſay, he ſhould inſert in his will eme 


& particulars relative to his funeral. Itwas 
c op-nedin the preſence of Dr. T—, Sir Har- 
& ry, and Mrs Eafil, who had been kind 
© enough to go with 850 * had appointed 
Dr. I— and the Rev. Nr. Herbert his exe- 
6c cytors; our names, aud thoſe of cur chil- 


6% ren were unto ted in the wih. There 


„were a few tr:fling legacies, among which 


© were two, one of twenty, the other of ten. 
“ pounds 2-year to his female ſervant, and 
„ his gardener. The remainder of his tot - 
& tune, real and perſonal eſtates, hequeath- 


46 ed to St. E homas? 8 Hoſpita! 153 all his ure 


© niture, pictures, china, plate, &c. &c. to 
& be fold and appropriated to the ſame pur- 


La 


© Good God ! how provoking,“ exclaim- 
ed Conway, „ not to leave you ſo much as 
« the pictures, not even the three Titians 
& you were ſo fond of—nor the little box of 
£ antique gems I have ſo often heard Lady 
% H. —ſpeak in raptures of.” | 


& Co nway, 
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© Conway, you aſtoniſh me,” ſaid Matilda: 
£ you bear all this with amazing philoſophy, 
«© you ſcem to feel nothing but as a man of 
tate.“ | 


6 ] have ſo long accuſtomed myſelf, NTa- 
„ tilda, to expect nothing from that quarter, 
* that I do not feil as if I hid loſt any 
«thing ; therefors there is very little philo. 

ſophy in my acquizſcence ; though ſ con- 
4 feſs I could not help giving a ſhort ſigh to 
the pictures and the box of gems.” 


« Mrs. Eafil has but juſt left me : I was 
© much indebted to her for her kind atten- 
« tion during the painful ſcene had to ſuſ- 
„ tain.— Lad, Gaythorne paid me the com- 
ce pliment of ſending to tell me, ſhe would 
«© attend me if her company would be agree- 


6. Ahle. 


© Did ſhe ? Good God !” exclaimed Con- 
way involumarily, © had ſhe preſence of 
mind enough to make the offer.” 


« Oh, yes; but I declined the offer by 
4 ſaying, I feared her Lady ſhip's ſpirits 
| | * would 
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* would be too much overcome by a fick- 
bed ſcene ;—and intreated her not to think 
„of going with me.” 


he mention of this name filled Conway 
with the moit entire conſuſion : his reflec- 
tions on what had p27:4 were renewed, (I 
ſpeak improperly, for they had not ceaſed}, 
they became mo no gnamt, He loi him- 
ſelf in a painful reveric. Xlatilda looked at 
kim for ſome minutes with extreme concern; 
but ſhe imputed his mufing to a far different 
cauſ*. * Alas !“ cried ſhe, though you 
„ talk it off with ſpirit, T fee you cannot 
c 1y0:d ferious refle tions on this molt mor- 
„ tifying ſubject. h, my poor children ! 


& Inde:d I think not of it, Matilda, in- 
& deed | do not; for different ideas occupi- 
* ed my migd at the moment you ſaw me 


5 * > 1 FR - + * 1 72 
6 involecd in thought. 


& ut perhaps vor think of a late unfor- 
tunate miſapptehenſtion betwixt us, ſaid 
* Natilda. 


36 


36 I do 


— 
* 
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1 do not, on my word, I do not. 


«© You will appear to Sir Harry and La- 
% dy G at ſupper,” ſaid Matilda, © me 
* they will not expect to ſee.” 


„ will go to them,” returned he, if 
you think it neceſſary.” But how much 
_ happier would he have been not to have (een 
them at all. 


He took her hand, as he bade her adieu, 
and whilſt he preſſed it to his lips, which 
were cold and trembling, his own reflecti- 
ons, her penſive, though reſigned counte- 


nance, her looks full of tenderneſs towards 


him, affected him to an extreme degree; 2 
tear ſtole down his cheeks, like a drop of 


wintry rain, almoſt freezing as it fell, Ma- 


tiida felt them on her hand. 


«© Oh, Conway, you deceive me !—you 
ce are unhappy. I have made you fo, and 
© myſelf the matt wretched woman in the 
e world.“ 35 


% You 
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© You are miſtaken, on my honour you 
* are; I ſcel not from the cauſe you ima— 
Fine.“ 5 


What then has happened to diſtreſs 
«c you 2 £6 Nothing, nothing, let us ſpeak 
no wore on this point -; out manner has 


alfe cted me: I was wrong to let you per- 


te ceive it hut believe me the matter you 
* ſuſpect, on my ſoul, touches me not at 


„all.“ 


The heart of Conway, wont to confide all 
its uneaſineſſes to the faithful and tender 
breaſt of Matilda, was doubly pained by hav- 
ing a concealment from her; Le longed to 
kneel at her feet, to tell h-r the infatuation 
ke had been under, a:d to ſolicit her par- 
don for the mol.cntary infidelity. But a 
ſenſe of honnar, of generoſity towards the 
partner of his guilt, kept him from revealing 
the fatal ſcctet. He knew too that the 


knouleige of it would give a ſtab to the 


- 


peace of NI zende, that ii us more than pro- 


bable no time, no future condact of his 
would ever be able totally to heal. I here 
| | was 
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was a peculiar, a high-wrought delicacy of 
ſentiment, duepiy interwoven in the mind 
of Matilda. —Love in its moſt refined and 
impaſſioned form, was the idol of her heatt, 
and ſhe had adopted the opinion, ever ſince 
ſhe had felt the paſſion, that a heart which 
had once known the tender confidence, the 
fond reciprecations of a real attachment, wi 
incapable of change, even for a moment; 
and that thoſe who deviated from conſtan« 
cy, had never known a real flame, or had 
miſtaken a tranſient metcor for a fixed 


ſtar. 


He was ſenfible that when her confidence 
in him had received the thock of ſuch a diſ- 
covery, it would be impoſſible to fix it again, 
but that like a Pagan emerging from idola- 
try, ſhe would baniſh from her preſence the 
falie image which had been ſo long impoſed 
on her for the true Gol. 


"Theſe fentiments had once been his own, 
and he feit that nothing but experience could 
have confuted them. He Mill adored the 
' viitues, the graces of Matilda; his ræmain- 


' 
ner 
| | Ow.) 
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ing hopes of happine's in this life he found 
ſtill centered in her aff:Qion, in the domet- 
tic comforts of her ſociety ; his every feeling, 


his every hope then of future peace, of future 
joy, commanded him to be filent. 


wa CHAT 
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CM . VI. 


T II E next morning Sir Harry went out 
very early to ſpend the day with a gentleman 
who lived at a diſtance. During breakfaſt 
Conway's attentions to Matilda were ungeal- 
* ing, but he ſometimes looked with a con- 
cern, even with a degree of tenderne's, on 
Lady Gaythorne, who he till imagined 
bad for him a particular regard; and there 
was a gratitude in his nature that would not 
permit him to fee with in difference an object 
that had ſactiſiced to give him pleaſure, 
though a tranſient pleaſure and ſucceeded by 
ſo many painful ſen ations. Lady Gaythorne, 
only agitated by wounded vanity, couſd not 
refrain from glancing on him occaſional looks. 
of diſapprobat ion that ſhe was not the ſole 
object of his atteution. 


The TY 6, 


way, I cannot ſee any but my own fami- 
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The embarraſſment, the irkſome ſttuation 
of Conway's mind, may be conceived, and 
was quickly diſcerned by Needham, who had 
before perceived what was going forward, 
and made it his huſine ſs inceſſantly to remark © 
the behavicur of Conway and Lady Gay- 
thorne ; reſolved to make their errors, if poſ- 
file, turn to his own advantage. y 


Matilda was leſs likely at this time than at 
any cther to notice any peculiarity iu their 
manners, her own mind being nie than 
commonly difpoled to ſee every thing in the 
beſt view, ſo ſoothed was it by perceiving 
that reſerve on the part of Conway nich 


had given he: fo much uncaſinefs, entirely 


worn off. 


4 


Whilſt they fat chatting in a toom in the 
font o” the houſe, they ſaw Colonel 8: Clare, 


Wie had a feat within a few miles Mr. 


Conways's, driving his phacton tonne the 


one. 


« My ſpirits are ſo low,” ſaid Mrs. Con- 


ys 
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ly; will your Ladyſhip have the goodneſs 
eto aſſiſt the geitlemen in entertaining the 


Colonel, and excuſe my leaving the 
room?“ | | 


Lady Gaythornc bowed : and Mrs. Con- 
way withdrew, | 


The Colonel entered in a fzw minutes, 
with the gayeſt air in the world. Iaving 
made his bows: “ I hope Mrs. Conway is 
4" well,” ſaid he, She is ſomewhat indiſ- 
„ poſed—a melancholy event has happened 
in the family, the death of a near relati- 
* on.” „ ſympathize with her, I am tru- 
e ly concerned ;” replied the Colonel. 
«© My God, how charming is the diſpoſition 
«© of thoſe feathers in your Lad) ſhip's hat! 


in ſhort, I never ſaw any thing more en- 


& chantingly fancied than your whole drels. 
& Is it not, Mr. Needham; is it not?“ 
“% Moſt admirable,” returned he ſuch 

9a dreſs needs not the aid of animated, liv- 
4e ing, glowing beauty, to ſet it off; it needs 


e but to be ſcen in a faſhionable afem':ly on 


* 


6 the 
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* the body of an automaton to do a world of 
* execution. How many men of ſaſhion 
would be dying for the lovely inſenſible?“ 


Lady Gaythorne, who did not perceive 
the ſarcaſtic point in this ſpeech, was delight - 
ed with it, and looked with an infinity of 
complacency on the deliverer and the draw- 
er forth of it. 


„Jou have made ſome improvements in 
« this charming ſpot fince I was here I think, 
Mr. Conway,” ſaid the Colonel. 


“Shall I have the honour of your opini- 
£& on of them 2?” 


s the ſun too high,” ſaid Colonel St. 
Clare, “to ſuff:r us to have the pleaſure of 
your Lady ſhip's company in our walk?“ 
«© Oh, no: Ithink I could venture with an 
* umbrella.“ Conway rung the hell, an 
umbrella was brought; which the Colonel 
held over her head as they walked out of the 
houſe, Conway and Needham following 
them. | 5 

Alas | 
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Alas! Conway, wio had ſuffered fo muck 
the evening before, who had formed fo ma- 


ny juſt rofle ions, and ſo ſincerely wiſhed. 


to keep them, having flittered himſelf with 
having made an impreſſion on the heart cf 
Lady Gaythocne, felt irritated at ſeeing her 
practiſe every little art which ſhe had em- 


ployed to ſeduce his attentions, onthe Colo- 


nel; oa whom, thonzh tor the moment they 


had the defired eTeCt, they could make no 
dangerous impteſſion, ſerving only to amuſe 
the time as it elapſed.” 


Why did not this conduct, which opened 
the eyes of Conway, and ſhewed him he had 
been the dupe of his own vanity, teach hin 
a thorough contempt of his own weakneſs, 
and the woman who had Practiſed on it? 
Muſt we confeſs ?=—We mull, and wich re- 
gret con:ets, for truth commands it, that 
mortification at finding himſeit deceived, 
was tre {trongeit ſenſation of his foul. tle 
could not help expreifing it verbally to her 
Lad) ſnip, whenthey chanced to be at ſome 


lictie diſtance from Colonel St. Clare and 
Needham. ** The Colonel is extiemely 


1 b bappy, 
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„happy, Madam, in the power of engroſ- 
*« ſing ſo much of your converſation.” 


% Yes,” ſaid ſhe, with more ſarcaſm than 

he had believed iu her character « ves, it 
; « is pleaſant, I own, to have ſome body near 
one who appears to know one is preſent.” 


It relieves me from ſome anxiety, Iaſ. 
« ſure your Ladyſhip,” replied he, with an 
air of pique, “ to find that any one, who 
« takes but alittle pains in attempting to 
66 pleaſe you may ſucceed. It is moſt fortu- 
nate for both of us: but I confefs fo ſud- 
den a transfer of regard is aſtoniſhing.” 


wonder you, of all people,” return- 
ed ſhe, © ſhould be ſurpriſed ! you who arc 
* yourſelf ſo ſubject to ſudden changes— 
© but I hate reproaches, they are the moſt 


_« fatiguing things in the world.” So ſay 


ing, ſue turned about to join the company. 
This behaviour, which ought to have in- 
creaſcd his contempt, revived the deadened 
embers of his former flame, 


6 Tus 


* This coldneſs, this inſenſibility muſt be 
« feigned.“ 
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„ Why ſhould you think fo,” faid ſhe, 


* who have yourſel! fo lately ſuffered as great 


% transformation ? Are your powers of 
„% charming, do you imagine, more teſiſtleſs 
„than n:ine? Do you think women feel 
« leſs at being ue glacted than men?“ 


« But did you reaily feel,“ cried he, * the 
«© negle& you complain of?“ 


„To be ſure,” ſaid Lady Gay thorne, 


looking down with an air of affected ſenſibi · 


lity; for ſhe ſaw there were hopes of bring- 
ing him back to her chains, and therefore 
began to re- practiſe ſome of her former al- 
lurements. Have I never given you rea- 
& ſon to believe I mould feel your n. glect.“ 


% Alls 1 you have, you have indeed,“ ſaid 


he, „given me every proof in the world; 


cc and was an idiot to believe your little 


cc jealous retaliation beſpoke ind! fererce.” 


At this minute Colonel St. Clare came into 


the walk, and they turned from each other; 
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juſt then Necdham appeared from behind a 
thicket, and by a lock, though he {aid not a 
word, gave her Ledyſhip, who was a few 
ſteps behind Cota, to underſtand ke had 


overheara their converſation. 


She ſtarted, and was for ſome minutes, in 
ſpite of her conflitutional apathy, greatly 
conſuſcd. He tock no farther. notice, how- 
ever, but began a converſation on an indiffe- 
rent ſubject, which gave her time to recollect 
herſelf. | 7 9 0 


Aſter ſome minutes ſilence, the ſcoked as 
if by accident on a diamond ring ſhe had on 
her finger, ſuadenly exclaiming, “ Lerd ! 
60 how came | with this Gothick ring en my 
« finger ? I proteſted I wou'd n:ver wear it 
„% again. My mother, when ſue gave it me, 
. © defired I would net alter the ſetting of it, 
cc as ] believe it had been her great grandfa- 
c ther's. For my part I hate the fight of 
n | | 


c What folly,” cried Needham, “ to hate 
ce a thing in itſelf beautiiul, becauſe its ap - 


e Pearance 
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„ pearance is not to the faſhion of the pre- 
e ſent day !” 


% Oh ! I know you, doat upon every 
„thing that is antique, 'Do, for Heaven's 
* fake take it; and do me the great favour 


„never to let me ſee it again“ 
& But a family ring, Madam.” 
Say no more, a/ no more, if you would 


© oblige me; but take the frightful thing 
c out of my ſight !“ 


Needham took the ring, bowed low, and 


put it in his pocket, telling her“ ſhe was 
like all the handſoms women he had ever 
ce ſeen, full of folly and bad tafte.”—Her 
Ladyſhip hoped ſhe had ſecuted his filence 
by her preſent, and as there was a compli- 
ment included in his reproach, ſhe ſmiled, 
and called him “ an odd old-!aſhioned mor- 
« x27" | 


In this Lady Gaythorae did not difer 


from many women of ſuperior underſtand- 


Wy: ing, 


- 
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ing, vo would at any time prefer a compli. 
ment to their beauty, before one paid to their 
wir or acconpliſhments. | 


They ſoon after returned to the houſe, 
and St. Ulare mounted his phacton and de- 
parted. Evening came; as it was a fine 
one, Conway, Lady Gaythorne, and Need- 
bam, agreed to take a walk; Mrs. Con- 
way d:ci'ned going with them, and, as was 
her uſis! cuſtom, went to the nurſery, to 
ſee and hid adieu to her little cnes before 
they went to rett, 


CHAP. 
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\ 


Livy Gaythorne, as they (trolled along, 
obſerved to Conway, that the had never been 
acroſs the canal, and aſked him if there 
we | 

were any walks cut through the trees ſhe ſaw 
on the other ſide. He told her there were, 
and that it was his tavourite place of walking 
when he was in a meditative mood. 


cc 0 then I am ſute I all like it; take 


© me to it ; let me ſce it.” 


He could do no leſs than conduct her thither. 
As they croſſed the turf walk, ſhe exclaim- 
ed, © How came you to tak: thoſe ſtrange 
caprices into your head about Colonel St. 
„Clare? Could you not perceive, I only 

„„ «© meant 
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** nicant to act for your ſafety, to take off 
„% any ſuſpicion. You underſtand me—I 
* am ſure, for my own part, if your ſaiety 
« was not concerned, I thou! be regardleſs 
© t My OWN.” 
Tlis progſ, as he deemet it, of the ſtrength 
of her attachment, again dicew the veil over 
nis eyes 3 he was again ost to every thing 
it a _yelbrtuous ſenſation of gratitude for 
the warnnth of her expreſiions, With this 
b. of converſation on her part, with thoſe 
nate! feelings on his, they walked towards 
the nave, Mean time, Needham, without 
tick obſerving him, had taken another road, 
and having palled through a gate that led 
inte a zicen lane, he met Sir Harry return - 
ing trom his viſit, who, on ſeeing Needham, 
cdiſracunted, and gave his horſe to the ſer- 
vant. When the man was got at a diſtance, 
„am elal to hive met you, Sir Harry,” 
ſaid Needham; I wiſhed much for a pri- 
« yate converſition mh voy, thoveh one 
* of 4 moſt diſagreeable nature.“ Sir Har- 
ry was alarmed at this prelude. e You may 


«6.-D1O0cced, 
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* proceed, Sn,” repited he, I believe there 


„e is no one within hearing.” 


Needham then turning his eye on 2a la- 


vourite {pantel of Sir Harry's which was fol- 
lowing its mater, called the ſervant bach, 


= 
* 


deſit nz kim to call off the dog, and take 


lin home with hun. Sir Hurry could not 
, ' e Ye 15 2 0 
hip ſailing. at this preparation: “ Dogs, 
ſaic he, „ though they may have ſometime s 
% more acute perceptions of things than 1na - 


* ny of the human ſpecies, have not the 


O? 
4 
cc ry 2 y C. „ | _ * X he 16 + © 
Tan Of LSE) 10 CONnMPmMUNNCATS Lier 19 
| 5 ; | 
s others. . 


WF oy / , « . g * , 
« You will not wonder at this precaution 
. 5 * ö . — 4 
n a few minutes, tetufned Needhau 
- 7 7. 1 * „ R 
vnn A eK 0 16 manu: * inC et Valle took 


1 


the dog With hun, and they ange more fe— 


turned into the line. You are naturally 


& glatrmed and attoriiite at fo ſerinus a pre: 


= } 


s [1c to what I am going to ſay. 


Jam indeed, Sir, pray proceed.” _ 


L 5 Needham 
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Needham then, with great ſeeming con- 
cern, entered on the diſcovery he had made, 
related the converſation he had overheard, 


and the various obſervations he had made. 


Notwithſtanding what Needham advanced, 
Sir Harry ſeemed not to credit what he had 
heard, but hoped, fondly hoped they had 
been ſuſpected wrongfully, when, to deprive 
him of all doubts, Needham produced the 
ring; which he moſt ſolemnly avowed had 


been given him as a filent requeſt tor him to 
© conceal his obſervations, and his ſuſpicions 


of their correſpondence. Can it be poſh- 
e ble that ſhe gave it you?“ cried Sir 
Harry. 


«© On my ſoul ſhe did,” replied Need- 


| ham, and for the purpoſe 1 have mention- 


60 ed.“ 


This ſolemn aſſeveration ſtruck him for 


ſome minutes totally ſilent; at laſt he 


gave his feelings worde“ Conway | what 
«& Conway !” exclaimed he; the friend 


the darling fiiend of my foul ? Can he 


© baſely de generate from himſelimand from 
1 ce the 
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© the ſoul of honour, turn the vile ſeducer 
& of his friend's wiſe |!=Oh | truth, where 
*f act thou to be found?“ Then, overcome 
by a ſudden emotion of another kind, he 
quickly exclaimed, “ I muſt have better 
* proofs, Sir, than the bare word of any 
© man, before 1 ſuſpe d that honour I have fo 
* long rever:d, that virtue J have ſ Jong 


« loved, Your penetration muſt procure me 


© ocutar proof of what you advance; TI 


„ muſt ſe: ſomethiag to awaken ſuſpicions, 


s and excite to ncaa watci:tulne's be- 
« fore I wall ſulpe c. 


Lou may pofübiy f. [ce fon zeth. ing that 


* may tend to that end, erc it be ſong, if 


© you follow me,” returned Needham cool- 


ly. and with an air of relent;nen at that hies 


word Would be doubted. 


«© Where, where ?” raid Sie Harry; I 
& wouid follow you for conviction of their 
£6 jnnocence or guilt, to the e Ktremmty of che 
he cart. 5 


This 
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This wav,” ſaid Needham, leading to 
the Grove. Belore they reach it let us re- 


turn to Conway and Lady Gaythorne. . 


Though we have ſeen that Conway was 
ſomewhat intoxicated with what i,ady Gay- 
thorne had.uttered, with eymefiions 2nd ac- 


tions ſo flattering, he yet was ſulliciently 


himſelf to ſhudder at the thought of repeat» 
ing the criminal intercourſe which had onc: 
taken place, and he endeavoured to g ve the 
converſation a leſs ſeductive turn. He ſcarce- 
ly allowed himſelf to touch. her hand during 
their walk; notwithſlanding, however, this 
guarded conduct on his part, one of thoſe 
incidents in the drama of life, which lead to 
cataſtiophical denouements, preſented him 
to the ght of Sir Harry, ſeated by her fide, 
with an air of tenderneſs and familiarity ſuſfi- 
cient to jullify the ſnr2uitions of Needham. 
A tuft ef Lrafs caught Lily Gaytborne's 
foot; We FU . rigtt P. 21 ty un 43 ker 
cuſtom was, on every oc, ion that preſented 
the ext pietence to af exceſſive alarms, - 
ſhe crewſed with the rance of great dil- 
ficulty to a {eat in tie wall. Alter ſhe had 
lat 
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ſat a ſew minutes, ſhe cknowledzed the 
pain in her ankle to be ſome hat gone cf; 
but Fnding ſhe had chated a littl- of the ſkin 
cti one of her hands in the fall, pulled out 
lier pocket beck, from whence ſhe produced 
a p.cce of court plaiſter to apply to it. When 
ſic had placed it.on the wounded part, ſhe 
held out her hand with an air ot ſoftneſs, and 
aſced Conway to preſs it on; he did ſo 
v ith his lips. 


Sir Harry, from behind the ſhade of a tree, 
firſt bekel.{ them in this action. The fight 
operated like a ſudden flath of light breaking 
upon the eyes of one who had been born 
blind; he could not ſuppert it, his very foul 
ſickened, and cloling his eyes, he leant for 
ſome moments againſt the tree in a Nate of 
total inſenſibility to every thing around him. 
Had this gigantic injury been done him by 


a ſtranger, rage, which would then have 
been the //ronge/? paſſion of his foul, might 
have prompted him to fome deed of defpera- 
tion great as his wrongs againſt the ſeducet 
of his wile, notwithſtanding the philolophic | 
mildneſs which had hitherto diſtinguiſhed his 

N e ſpirit, 
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ſpirit. But the deep wound under which 
his heart now groaned, had been implanted 
there by a friend, his own familiar friend, 
and griet and hitter diſappointment filled up 
the place which revenge would have occu- 


pied, had an alien been th aggreſſor. 


As ſoon as hie hal recevered ſpeech, 
& [,cad me rom tlie pot,“ cried ne; „lead 
© me from it— l can no longer endure the 
e fight of ohjeRs fo baleful to my peace, 
& another view of thera would he my death ; 
& — 'txould be as ſhocking (o me to meet 
e their eyes, humiiled as they muſt be, as 
8 if I had myicit been the ciiminal.- But 
& whither ſhall 1 dncC& my ſtzps?“ ſaid he, 
as he moved from the ſpot** tor to his houſe 
& | n-ver can return. Vet 1 will go, fa;d 
he, aſter a pauſe, I will 30 to the houſe 
© this inſtant, and order the carrizce, and 


«depart : by letter only will [ ſignify to 


te them my knowledge of their infidelity. 
% Will you accompany me, Mr. Needham? 


60 Perhaps if we haſten we may have made 


our retreat before they return.” Tumul- 
tuous as were the ſenſations of Sir Harry, he 
| yet 
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yet had ſufficient command of himſelf to take 
a reſpectful though haſty leave of Mrs. Con- 
way; to tell her he had received letters from 
London that day which demanded his im- 
mediate appearance there on particular buſi- 
neſs. He had in truth received letters, 
though not ſuch as he defcribed ; for on his 

entering the houſe his ſervant brought him. 
| ſeveral which had arrived by that diy's poſt. 
He begged Mrs. Conway to tell Lady Gay» 
thorne he would write a few lines to her 
whilſt poſt horſes were got ready at the next 
town, from whence he would ſend her back 
the carriage. He added that Mr. Needham, 
whoſe advice might be of great uſe to him in 
a preſent embarraſſing predicament, had been 
oblizing enough to offer to accompany him, 
They both then in a haity manner bade her 
adieu, ſtepped into the carriage and were dri- 
ven awaaiy. 5 


No ſooner were they arrived at the place 
deſtined for their halting for the purpoſe be- 
fore mentioned, than Sir Harry called for 
materials for writing, and gave vent to the 


; | emotions 
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emotions of his heart in the lullowing letter to 


Conway. 


66 


withil anving 7 


friendihip, to your dowel! 


& \{y departure you ate, it is moſt proba- 
ble, cre this, acq ain edith; and ine te- 
proaches of your own art have, I douht 


not, been prompt t5 uggeſt to you the 


cauſe of it. C.; I: yet believe, not- 


| '— * 4 . 
te cOnNnviction of YOU; 
* 


3 x 53 ; ; | 
criminality in this in Unce, thut thoug“ 


vice may have led your bent a hay fer a 
time it wil return to its former attach⸗ 

. 4 . k 4 
mente, alidthouch your che tust has plac- 


ed an irtemovenble bar d tveen 1, my 
| * 


| 
7 


heart büteriy and recovery wounded 


as it is in the prrts occupied hy leave and 
tc fechngs het 
hk 15 reipect . De 42 2142 haphy, 11 502 3 
be hippy { whilt meinory paints to. vou the 
dagger you have placed in my brewt) in 
the eſtcem, the aſſechlon of one of the 
worthieſt women in exitence; I will not 
tear away the bandaze from the eyes of 
one who doats on you, one whoſe gentle 


« ſpirit and tender frame could not ſupportthe 


«6s 


knowledge of your pe: fid? . I will net 
66 y 
plunge 
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*« plunge the ſpear into her breaſt which has 
* fo fatally pierced mine. Adieu! Con- 
„ way, adicu ! for the jaſt time. Oh! God, 
* how flecting is the happineſs of man! But 
* this morning ſaw me in imagination bleſt 
„ he yon the lot of mortals in a wife, in a 
* ſtiend ! the evening ſees me deſpoiled of 
& both, f:es me the moſt forlorn, the moſt 


c wretched of mankind.” Oh Conwav, Why, 


* why have you committed this horrible 
*« breach of hoſpitality of friendſhip ! Ol 
&© my ſwollen heart. — can add no 
© more. OS 


& Farewel! for ever.“ 


His letter to Lady Saythorne breathed 
the lame mild, but wound:d ſpirit; it cons 


cluded with telling her he had {ent back the 


carriage to condud her wherever ſhe choſe, 
except to either of lis houſes 53 he informed 
her, that, for the ſake of Mts. Conway's 
peace, the motives of their ſeparation ſnould 
be concealed from the world; that he wa: 
going to. town to have winings drawn for a 
ſepatate maintenance for her, in the fixing 
3 


of which {4 you!d rot find him wanting in 


generoſity. 
— = 
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; Coxwar, on the receipt of Sir Harry 
Gaythorne's letter, felt as one who, awak- 
ing from a dream, finds that while he had 
been entertained with fruitleſs illuſions, ſome 
great and terrible diſaſter had befallen him, 
which, had he continued watchful, would 
never have happened, but which can never 
be recalled ; and whoſe dreadful effects mult 
_ embitter with endleſs regret the remainder 

of his exiſtence. 1 0 © 


A thouſand times he reſolved to throw him- 
ſelf at ker feet, to unturthen his heart of 
this wor.drous weight of guilt and remorſez 
but the knowledge I have hefore deſcribed 
him to have cf her ſentiments withheld him; 


the 
9 
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the idea of loſing for ever the ſocicty, the 
endearing ſocicty of Matilda, was the keen- 
eſt arrow in the quiver of misfortune ; whilſt 


that was unſhot, he ſeemed, though mile-. 


rable at the preſent moment, to have ſome 
latent hope of future peace; but he ſelt, that 

whenever that ſhould enter his breaſt, his 
death wound would enter with it. Such 
were the feelings of Conway on the peruſal 
of Sir Harry's letter. Lady Gaythorne was 


as much ſhocked and ſurprized as her placid + 


nature would admit her to be- but it was not 
remorſe for her fault, nor regret for the ſor- 
row ſhe had brought onthe beſt and tendereſt 
friend any woman had ever poſſeſſed. Her 
diſtreſs, if any ſhe felt, aroſe from the 
thought that ſhe was no longer miſtreſs of 
the elegant manſions in town and country, of 
Sir Harry Gaythorne, and that her expences 


muſt be diminiſhed ; for though ſhe had ſeen 
encug h of the generoſity of Sir Harry's ſpitit, 


to believe he would deal more liberally by 
ker than almoſt any ther human being would 
do in the ſame ſituation; it yet inſtantly oc- 
curred to her, that half her brilliance was 
tarniſhed, 

Lhe 
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The firſt expreition which eſcaped her La- 
dyſhip when ſhe ſaw Conway alone, was, 
& How could Sir Harry know this, except 
dc by the means of tlat deceitful Need- 
* Ram 


«Tt matters not,” replied he; it is of 
ben little conſcanence how the: diſcovery was 
c made, the fact is not to be denied. See 
„ here a letter full of mildneſs that wounds 
«© more_ than the keeneſt reproaches ; my 
« ſoul is on the rack.” He rave her the let · 
ter, © and ſac pre! ente d him with that ſac had 

receryed, 


Hr L1dythio vente] her griefs in à few 
tears, and then pr - RatIve compoſure in a 
great degree tetu ned. She began to look 
on the maoſt favourable fide of the afflir; the 
callzd to mind that EIn the ſnouid nut en- 
jog all the fplendovr with which ſhe had 
teen ſurrounded wilt liins with 5 Sir Har- 
ry, ſhe vet deubted not but he would ena: 
bie her to ſupport wich propriety of appear- 
arc? the rank he had given her. And that 
as her character would not be unveiled, ſhe 


ſuould 
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ſhould e very where be received with the re. 
ſpect due to the wife of Sir Harry Gaythorne. 
With thoughts like theſe ſue in a good mea- 
ſure conſoled herſelf; and told Conway ſhe 
woul {et out the next morning for Dover, 
from whence ſte would embark tor France, 


and wait there the execution of Sir Harry's 
allurances. So 


Lady Gaythorne having male ſome play 


fible excuſe to Mrs. Conway, departed the 
next day, as ſhe had determined, and en- 
tered on her deſtined journey. 
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ECC 


As ſoon as the carriage had driven from 
the houſe, Conway returned to the parlour, 
where ſeating himſelf in a window, he fell 
into 2 deep and gloomy reverie. Matilda, 
who had taken up her work, ſtole her eyes 
from it e veral times, to mark the melancho- 
ly attitude n which he ſat. As ſhe looked 
carneſtly upon him, her etwee fell from her 
lap on the ground; the ſound of it iatetrupt- 
ad his reverie, and he looked up juſt in time 
to perceive her eyes had been fixed on him, 
and to catch a glimpſe of a tear which was 
falling from her cheek. | 


. roſe to preſent her with what ſhe had 
Jet fall; ſhe ſaw that he had ſeen her att=n- 
| tion 


— 
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tion to him, and as he gave her the etwee, 
detained his hand-“ My dear Conway,” 
ſaid ſhe, with an ait the moſt tender in 


the world, I was once ſociety for ou 
you uſed to ſay I made amends to you for 


the loſs of friends and the world. But do 
c not think I mean to reproach you. I would 
„far rather comfort you, if I knew how. 
«* It is natural you ſhould fec! the lots of a 
< friend, endeared to you long before you 
© ever ſaw me. I reſpect your feelings—-l[ 


4c enter into them at this moment in the 


4 fulleſt manner.“ 


„Ah! you do not, you cannot — eſ- 


caped from his lips, and a ſigh accompanied 


the expreſſion, but recovering himſelf, he 
added, leaning his forehead on her hand, 


1 confeſs I am not in good ſpirits.” 


© ] know you are not, my love,” faid Mae 
tilda, “ there are but few people who are 


« capable of feeling, (fewer who are fated to 


feel) the ſweets of friendſhip in their highe 
c eſt degree= and they who are mull not ex- 


© peR to find the roſe withoyt its thorns 


90 The 


.. v— 2 
— * — — 
Pq * 


CE 
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«© The removal of a friend aF:Qs the gene - 
« jality of perſons but like the removal of a 
picture: they look at the chaſm a few 
e times with a flight feeling of regret ; they 
«© perhaps exclaimed, * it was a good piece,” 
e but the ſenſution ſoon fades away; and in 


«© a little time they -eatirely forget, unleſs 
„„ remin_cdot it by ſome advent tious circum- 


*« flance that the place was ever occupied. 


© Tt is well obſerved indeed,” ſaid Con- 
way, „ but will you take a walk, Matilda?“ 
*© ] ſhou'd like | very much,” returned ſhe, 
e and we will walk, it you pleaſe, as far as 
«the tiill, and call on Mis. Neville?“ 


« She will perhaps return and ſpead the 
„ day with us,” replied he. I ſhall be glad 
« if we can pievail upon her to do fo.” 


* Go, get yourhat and cloak then,” cried | 
he, and we will ſet out immediately.“ 
Matilda, with a ſmile of pleaſure quitced 
the room ; ſhe was really happier this «av 
than the had been for along time pat, ad 
Aattered hericlt, when chat melanchol) wl. ch 

tho 
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the parting with a friend always throws over 
the feeling mind, had worn off that of Con- 
way, their time would ſlide on in the fame 
chearful and tranquil mannet ia which it was 
uſed to glide away. 


They went to Nirs. Neville's: —She ac- 
companied them back to Conxay- Park to 
dinner. The folchude of Matilda to enliven 
the converſation was unremitting. Conway 
verccived it, but it rather gave him pain than 
pleaſure, by reminding him how unworthy 
he had rendered himfel; of it; and he fre. 
quenily retired during the day to give vent 
do teelings winch roſe to agon7. 


Mrs. Neville, after dinner, a amuſed vfatil- 
da greatly, by ſketching her lovely children 
in a numher of pictureſque attitudes, vhillt 


their find mother ſat at her rced'c work. 


How plex'ed, how happy, would Conway 


have been am alt this tranquil, this beg 
foorhing greup*, had his boom <rjaved its 
accuſtomed ſcrenity. Towards the clic cf 
the cyening Mrs, Nev lle left their, an ett 
them ſomewbat ſooner than ſne Wii rg 
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have done, thinking Mr. Conway was indiſ- 
poſed, from that air of reſtleſſneſs and dejec- 
tion which all his endeayours could not diſ- 
guiſe, and which was ſo oppoſite to his uſual 
deportment. 


& You arc ill, Conway,” ſaid Matilda, ap- 
* proaching him the moment Mrs. Neville 
was gone, “ you are hot and ſeveriſh.“ 


J have the head-ach to an intolerable _ 
e degree.” Reſt will be the moit proba. 
& ble reſtorative,” ſaid ſhe, “ go to your 
© chamber and try to fleep.—I will come to 
you, fit by you, and hold your weary 


© head. 


„ Wilt thou?“ returned he. 


« will, my ſweet fellow,” ſaid ſhe, 
& I will.” He went to his own room. 


When Matilda entered, he had reſted his 


head, racked hy fad thoughts, on his pillow. 


The window neareſt bim was'open, Matilda 
approached to ſhut it: —ſonie wandering 
branches 
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branches of the roſe and jeſſamine trees that 
covered the walls, with welcome intruſion, 
nung into the room, —ſhe gathered ſome of 
their freſh 2rd fragrant fowerets, and la'd 
them wet with the dew of the evening on 
the burning temples, on the parched lips of 
Conway — With wheat amixture ef emoti- 
ons did he pres the lovely hand that with 
ſuch ſoſt and ſweet attention adminiſtered 
the balmy, though momentary reſteſhment! 


He begged her to bind his head tight with 
her handkerchieſ—ſhe did ſo; he cloſed his 
eyes witn the hope of flcep; he ſighed, that 


tw ilcep was not an att of volition. The 


ſweets of ſorgetfulnefs were denicd him; 
laſt his wea:ied ee itſelt 1o {leep, 

il Glled with all 
that had pained it waking, and ſcenes of hor- 


but his toitured fancy was 
ror and wild affright deepened every pars, 


The night waned apace. The ſervants 
were all gone to reit,: but Nlatilda had not 


was in the preſence of his injured friend. 
*6 Alas !“ ſaid he,“ far better had it been 


* 
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„ you had plunged your ſword into my 
ee breat, and robhed me cf an cxiſtence 
* which muſt be for ever miſerable ! your 
« X'teniion to my domeſiic comfort is of no 
* avaii—How can I enjoy a teſpect, au af. 
« fect ion, | feel I have not deſerved.“ Then 
again, as if anſwering to foinething which 
nad been ſaid, he exclaimed, . Ne, ſhe is 
** not here, ſne went trom hence this morn— 
** i, to Dove to Dover | helie ve.“ 


Matilda turning pale and coid as marble, 
during the articutation of theie words, in- 
voluntarily advanced her ear nearer and 

22;cr to his piilow, which failed not to diink 
in every ſyHahle he uttcred. In a moment 
the dreadful mvſlery was unveiled, ſhe now 


— Toa 


- corprehtiended the motives for the ſudden 


departure of her gueſts. Conway awaked 
with the full impr. Fon of his dream on his 
mind. The attitude, the expreſſion of còun- 
tenance of Matilda called to his recollection 
he words he had juſt uttered. The moſt 
excruciating pangs rived his hreaſt, his head 
ſank on the pillow. A chillneſs, nearly re- 
ſerm'ling that of death ſutrounded the heart 


cf 
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of the d foriring Eatuda—* [te 
given,“ ſaid ſhe, and craving tothe tan 
with flow and icehie ſieps, the toric un 
candle and let the roon 3 ſhe croited the 
paſſage and went into n chatuber on the 
other fide of it.—Fhe moon hong not 
clear, hut ſent forth. a faint Col! 
Matin placed {i candle in dle nimney, 
and featcd heri-l! upon a chice oppoſite to 


the window. xtreme grict often wears 
for a time the appearance ot inſenſibility; 
Mfatilda was aſton ec at her Gon compo- 
ſure, ſhe ſeemed no ipable of ſenſation, her 


heart turned to maibie, but when this rigi- 


dity of the ſoul, if | may he allowed the ex- 
preſſion, had given way, it melted into tears 


of anguiſh. An inceſſant weeping of ſeve- 


ral hours at lenzth exhanſted ker ſtrength, 


and weighed down her eye lids for a few 


minutes. But from this ſhort lumber ſhe 
was awakened hy a ſudden trampling of feet; 


awakened to feel that deep, overwhelming, 


inde:icribable ſick neſs ot the ſoul, with WH i 
ſorrow returns atter a momentary fuſpenſion. 
It was her little ones ſe Heard, ho heing 
trought down t take their accuſtomed walk 
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hetore herakfaſt, it would have been almoſt 
depth to lier to have ſeen them in her preſent 
Arne mind, Seized with horror at the bare 
dea Ol their breaking in upon her, ſhe 
rung trom her ſeat, and flew with celerity 
to holt the door. Ahl the lacerated, the 
agonizing heart of the tender Matilda, to 
belt the dest agent, the children of Con- 

| 


a, 


* 


C HA P. 
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As the hour of breakfaſt approached, the 


began to collect herſelf 4 little more, in or- 


der to appear before the ſervants with ſom2« 
what of her accuſlomed manner ; ſane imagin · 


ed Conway would breakfaſt in his own 


chamber, which cave her more reſolution 
to deſcend ; and was a good deal ſurpriſed 
when hidding the ſervant inquire where Mr. 


Conway would breakfaſt, he anſwered that 
his maſter had waixed out early in the morn» 


ing. 


Matilda changed colour but endeavour- 
ed to hide her. emotion from the man, by 


ſay ing“ I thought he would not have been 


** ſtirring ſo carly this morning, as his head 
„ was ſo bad laſt night.“ 205 
M4. Matilda, 


* 


— 
4 
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1 


Aatilda, terrified and alarmed, waited 
impatiently for his coming hack, tFough not 
wich the wiſh of converſfing with him. In 
an heut he returned; and entered the room 
in which ſhe fat with an aſpe the moſt me- 
lincholy and dejeQed; the wildneſs of de- 
tpair in his eyes, when he turned them up- 
on bet— Matilda would have left the room 
in lence; and have gone immediately to her 
own, but he detained her." Stay, Ma- 
e tilda,” cried he, ** ſlay, for Heaven's 
„ {axe ; have you nothing, not one word to 
© utter to a wretch who is ſick of l. £ ; fe. 
* rroaches, the moſt cutting reproaches, 
* would be better than this horrid ſlence?— 
« Is there then no hope cf reconciliation ? 
«« Speak to me, in mercy ſpeak to me]! 


«© Conway,” faid Matilda, with the moſt 
touching aſpect, © I Love lov'd you, fondly 
© loved you,—your intereſt, the intereit of 
ce thoſe lutle beings, whoſe voices we nowW- 
«hear, muſt ever be near to my heart. 
& For therr ſakes, LL will ill remain on the 
« ſpot, where I have feen all my happine's 
„% on this fide the grave periſh ſor ever. 1 


« (hai! 
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* ſhall reſemble the tree, which though blaſts 
« 


Lad 


ed itſelf, ſetves yet to ſhelter from keen 
** winds, or patching ſuns, the tender plants 


*© thit ſurround it.” 


« On Matilda, Matilda !” cried he, inter- 
rupting her, “ You tear yp, you tend uy 
* very foul !lQOh! that you could read my 
© heart l- Do net, do rot ſ:rd me from 
„ you——bel cve that T never will, that [ 
© could not brar—to be the witneſs of ſo 
cold, ſo hearticls, fo changed a [cence If 
« you could pirdon, we might yet be hap» 


4 P); he bleſt AS ever.“ 


6 Never, OO nevir!* cried Matiidz, 4 for 
fe us the roſe cf comeſt! 'c happine's has long 
« hloomed ; but it has now ſhed its lat 
„ leaves. [he mutual hope, the mutual 
*« ſear, the fond rec procutions of ſoſt and 
„ genetous affeRions are no more for us. 


420 Alas Conway, there is no cement that 


* can unite the broken bans of we ddt 
v6 confidence.“ 


M 5 % Recall, 
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46 Recall, recall,” cried he, with fran- 
tic eagerneſs, ** thoſe terrible exp: eſſion 
© there is, there muſt, there ſhall be found 
* ſome perfeg cement; let ſorgiveneſs cloſe 
* this dreadful chaſm.” 


© Impoſſible ! impoſſible !“ returned Ma- 
zilda, “ it will not do,-indeed it will not 
% —for | have forgiven you, Conway, in- 
e deed I have bear: you no reſentment, 
*©£ not one {park 3 but I have a chill aching 
„ ficknels at my heart ;—it is quite cold, it 
% anſwers not to your voice as it uſed to do 
* —it does not even melt at your tears— dif- 
** truſt and gloomy ſuſpicion have baired 
every avenue to it.“ 


C Oh! God of Heaven,” cried he, hold- 
ing tight his beating brain; ** what ſhall be- 
come of me; unſay, unſay thoſe dreadful 
„ words.” Matilda moved her head, her 
band fell mocionleſs by her fide.—She open- 
ed the door,—he ſeized, and would have 


detained her, but a ſervant going by at the 


moment, obliged him to endeavour to hide 
his 
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his feelings, and he ſuſfered Matilda to leave 
him. 


Matilda retired to her own chamber, with 
a heart laden with deſpair: ſhe ſometimes 
tried to ſoften it to the point he wiſhed, that 
of entire reconciliation, but it would not do. 
— She was not apt to be ſeyere to maik the 
ſailing of others; but this great breach of 
moral te &itude had ſhaken her confidence, 
and though tenderneſs remained, eſteem 
ſtood tottering on the brink of annihilation. 
Alas | ſhe could no longer point him out to 
nerielt, to her children, as the model of hu- 
man perteQion. She telt all that human na- 
zure, diſapppointed of its higheſt delight, 
Knows to feel, Her ſpirus were ſunken to 
ine moſt gloomy (tate of deje ion. 
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2 


Mari pa paſſed the ſucceeding day in 
a {tate of indifference to every thing around 
her, except the object which had cauſed this 
mighty revolution in her ſoul. She felt that 
wearineſs of life, that dreadtul chaſm in the 
heart, which only a diſappointment in its 
tendereſt affections can inipire. The hours 
of Conway were ſpent in the moſt dreadful 
agitations one can co cee. Matilda en- 
dea vouted, as ſhe could not give him con ſo- 
lation, to avoid ſering him, except when the 
dutics of her family obliged her to quit her 
oon apartment, and when night came, and 
ſne retired for the lat time, ſhe drew he 
bolt which ſecurcd to her without inte rrup- 

| tion, 
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tion, the ſoſitary indulgence of her mourn- 
ful reflections. The third morning arrived 
fince the painful diſcovery : Matilda de- 
cended in the fame frame of mind ſhe had 
departed to retirement, but with additional 
paleneſs, and ſidneſs of aſpect. Conway, 
wrung to the ſoul, roſe when ſhe entered, 
took her hand, and led her to her ſeat, ſhe 
looked upon him with an air of perfect meek- 
nels, ſhe waved her head with that hopeleſs 
expreſhon, which is of all . others the moſt 
hcart-rending. 


The heart of Conway was ſwoln with 
azony—he turned away, he walked with a 
haſty pace to the other end of the room; he 
leaned againſt the window whilft the big 
drops guſhed from his eyes. 


44 Oh! Matilda,” he exclaimed, why 
« are you ſo inflexible ?= Why, may we not 
10 try to regain that happy ſtate we once 

44 poſſeſſedꝰꝰ 5 


a not ſpeak of it, do not ſpeak of it,” 
ſaid Matilda with a low, quick, and agita- 
: ted 
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ted voice, it can never be regained.lt 
* Nas too pure, too unmixed a felicity to en- 
„dure —'tis gone [Tat was the Summer 
f our fortunes, Conway ! their chilling 
winter is arrived, ang its keen blaſts have 
© how:d me to the earth. —Happineſs is no 
*© more tor me.“ | 


A ſervant came into the room, Conway 
aſſumed a momentary tan he went to 
the breakfaſt table, he moiſtened his parched 
iips with the tea ſhe had poured for him 
he took up ſomething to cat; but the mo— 
ment the ſcrvant left the room he laid it 
down untouched, he ſnatched up his hat and 
wandered wildly into the garden. 


'T his day paſſed in the ſime gloomy man- 
ner the preceding one had done. * Sad 
„ hours ſeem long,” that of retirement at laſt 
arrived, Matilda roſe to withdraw. Conway, 
who had fat ſilent fer fome time -indulging 
the deſpairing ideas her conduct inſpired, 
now ſprung diſtractediy from his ſeat, © And 
% muſt J, cried he, © and muſt I paſs 
oY another tedious night alone==a prey to 
ge 
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5 ploomy reflefions and bitter ſelf reproach ; 
Oh! Matilda, my brain is convulſed with 
% pain—I ſhiver with horror—your inflex1- 
„ bility will kill me this dreadful ſtate, 
* by Heaven, 1 cannot, cannot bear— 
& Ohl ſooth me, Matilda, as you were uſed 
* to do; en me; tell me that you for- 
* owe me. 


do forgive you, Conway, yes, cn m7 
©4 ſoul, 1 do forgive you, but I cannot make 
56 profeſſions of fondneſs ; do not aſk me for 
* them ; for how vaiucieſs would they be, 
„whether made by words or actions, if they 
came not from the heart: how different 
6 but I will not dwell on the idea of what 
66 has been. Conway, I confeſs J do not 


© feel for you what I once did. It is certain, 


1% Jam greatly changed, more than I believe 


© you imagine, or I could have conceived 


*© poſſible —indeed I am, and is it not belt, 
then, and is it not much hef, then, that 
« we ſhould henceforth live together but as 


% common friends? for to us who have 


© known every tender ſenſation of which 
* the heart is earn what can the cold 
1 careiſes 
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„ carcfſ:s of reduced affetion bring but 
* painſul and bitter recollections 2? 


«© Oh! Godof Heaven!” he exclaimed, 
eis this, Matilda, is this the only con ſolati- 
% on you leave with me? What ſhall be- 
„come of me? You diive me to the laſt 
% deſpair. But I have now loft all op? — 
6 | fee that you hate me, and | will no more 
„e trouble you with the ſuferings of ſuch a 


« ? 


„ ywretch as I am-=bc they wliat they mav. 
He now let go her hand, and threw him 


ſelf on a chair, his head ſupported by his 
hands, which reſted on his knees. Mat Ida 
ſeized the opportunity of haſtening cut cf 
the room. 5 
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CN A N XI. 


Marina had not been in the break - 

faſt parlour many minutes the next morn- 
ing before a woman ſervant brought her 3 
letter directed to her by the hand of Con- 
way. | 1 | 


« My maſter, madam, deſired me to give 
* you this; as ſoon as you were ſtirting— 
& he forgot ſomething I believe he meant tn 
% have faid to you laſt night; and would 
* not have you diſturbed lo early.“ 


With dilhiculty Matilda kept her elf from 
uttering an exclamation of furncize, the 
moment the ſervant was gone lhe broke open 
the letter and read it. 


« It 
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© It informed her in language the moſt 
% touching, that unable to bear the change 


& which his oivn conduct had occaſioned, 


© he had quitted his once happy dwelling, 


„ deſigning to go to ſome retired part of 


& France, there to live in ſolitude and ob- 
« ſcurity, till time ſnould have enabled hi m 
„to bear with more patience the idea of liv. 


% ing with the woman he adored on the 


6 terms of a common friend ; or rendered 


* her leſs inexorable to his ardent prayers 


& for pardon and reconciliation, both of 
& which he deſpaired of. That he had left 
«« her in the full poſſeſſion of every thing he 


e had, and ſhould only draw from time to 


„time for ſuch ſums as were neceſſary for a 
& retired life; that ke ſhonld ſend the ſer- 
& vant back with his horſe the moment he 
« had ſtepped into a polt-chaiſe.”” 


It would be imp .oflible to deſcribe with ac- 
curacy the Ron of Matilda on reading 
this letter ſhe ſtood for ſome minutes, as it 


| petrified, Horror ſeized her, ſhe ſelt a dread, 


leſt deſpair ſhonld drive him to ſome act of 
deſpe tation ; ſhe almoſt wiſhed ſhe had en- 
deayoured 
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deavoured to have concealed her feelings; 
fhe even thought of ſending a meſſenger to 


recall him, but then her former ſenſations 
returned. 


*© Put oh!“ ſhe cried, “to what do 1 
© recall him? to nothing but certain miſery, 
*© for we can never, never again be happy.“ 
Her grief at this moment was the moſt abſo- 


lute that can be conceived. She ſtood in 
the place where ſhe had firſt opened the let- 


ter, fixed and rooted to the ſpot; her eyes 
noticed not a fingle object that ſurrounded 


her, till the ſound of her children's voices, 


who were returning from their morning's 
walk, ſtruck her ear; they ſaw her from the 


60 My dear Mama,” (aid the eldeſt, we 


© met Papa as we were going a walking, 


& and he got off his horſe, and kiſſed us all, 


© and took leave; and we cricd to go with 
c him, and I think Papa cried to leave us, 


e too, for his eyes were red, Mama, and I 


5 felt lum wet my cheek.” 
| What 


parlour window and would make their way to 


1 
f 
$i 
55 

ö ; 
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What were the feclinzs of the poor Matil- 
da? She ſnatched up the child, ſhe hid her 


emotions in his little hoſom, which ſe be- 
dewed with heart-wrung tears. 


% Don't cry, Mama,“ ſaid the child, 
„don't cry, Mama; fee Charlotte and I 
don't cry any more : Papa will ſoon come 
« back ; he never ſtays away long you 
% know.” 


4% Ah no,” cried Matilda,“ nor he, ner 
** happineſs, nor peace, will ever reviſit this 
* once joyous, but now deſolate dwelling. 
Go, my little loves,” added ſhe, after 
giving vent to her faſt flowing tears,“ go 
* and get your breakfalls, I will ſee you 
again aſterwards: 1 am not well now and 
you diſturh me.“ She kiſſed them and ſent 
them away. | 


The man returned in a few hours; la- 
tilda, after ſome time, recolleted Conway's 
defire at the bottom of the note, that his 
clothes might be fent after hin to an hotel 
in London, the name of wh:cn he ment:on- 


ed. 
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ed. She ſummoned with dilficulty reſolution 
enough to enter the room, which ſhe had 
never been in for a ſingle moment ſince th 
fatal night that her peace had received the 
horrid ſtab that now cauſed all her pain ;. 
every object ſhe beheld made the deep 
wound bleed afreſh, ſhe opened tne drawers 
to take out what things of his ſhe had under 
her care. 


She found herfelr unable to proceed ſeve- 
ral times, a fccret horror unnerved her 
hands; ſhe let them flip from it more than 
once, and had reſolved to lock the drawers, 
and to write to entreat him to return. But 
the ſame feelings which had prompted her 
conduct the ſucceeding days inſtantiy reaſ- 
ſumed their empire in her dreaft, and impel- 
led her to continue the painful office he had 

requeſted her to perform : as ſhe was leav- 
ing the room, on paſſing the bed ſhe - aſt her 
eyes on her watch which hung on one fide 
of it, and had remint:d thre ever ſince the 
night which had feen her happineſs fade 
away, | N 
„Like the baſeleſs fabrick of a viſion,” 
I'S 
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It is ſtrange that the ſuddenly beholding a- 
gain objeAs the moſt trivial, which we ſaw at 
the moment a great calamity befel us, ſhall. 
have power to give a keener edge to gticfs 
which have near leſt the heart ; and recall 
the features of our afffiction (if 1 may be al- 
lowed the expreiftton,) with greater force to 
the mind. But it is fo.—Matilda felt the 
truth of this in looking upon lier watch, 
which had never been wound up ſince that 


melancholy period. low much is the foul 


at all times affeQed by ſenſible objects ! 


„Oh,“ ſhe exclaimed frequently, “ that I 


« too could then have loft the power of 
* marking the flecting hours! what pangs 
© ſhould I have eſcaped, what years of me- 
„ lancholy ! but will not murmur, why. 
&« ſhould I expe a longer term of carth- 
&« ly happineſs than others? What am I 


that I ſhould not experience the ſame 
„changes from the higheſt poſſible felici- 
te ty tothe deepeſt pitch of diſappointment 


% and woe to which otheis are ſubjected ? 
J will be reſigned, and wait the hour of 
cc releaſe with cbriftian fortitude.” She ſaid, 
and burſt into a freſh flood of tears that ſhook 
her frame with agony. 


8 
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„ II 


Ix was neceſſaty Conway ſgould go to 
London, before he left the kingdom, reſpe&- 


ing ſome buuneſs which concerned the inte- 


reſt of his family. He went on his artival to 
an hotel nzar St. James's Street. It was 


latein the evening when ke got into town, 
but as ſoon as he had breakfaſted the next 


morning, he walked out to call upon tne 
parties with whom he had buſineſs to tranſ- 
act. He walked through the ſtrects with a 
dead and gloomy weight upon his ſpirits ; 
his blood crept ſilently through his veins 3 


except when glancing his eyes around they 


caught ſome form or countenance that in 
any degree reſerabled Matilda; and how - 
ever abſurd and groundleſs the idea, an ir- 
reſiſtible impulſe led him ſeveral times to 

| ſtand 
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ſtand ſtill to gaze on ſome particular objed, 
thinking for the moment he taw her at 2 
diſtance. 


At length his eyes, tired, and aching with 
continually regarding object: with a p:rcepe 
tion ſo minute, reſted on a pe Alice fo ſhocks 
ing to his feelings as al nyt to d-pove bim, 


for ſome moments, i. facult, 15 ſi ght. 


In croſſing one of th. iquates e K w Su Har- 


ry Gaythorne and Nc... {tc out of the 
carriage of the former, ms WO into 3 houſe 
where Conway an b: und often uſ-d to 
viſit when they were in teen together. The 
fight of the man who hay g ded fo treache- 
rous a part apparently in a habit of cloſe in- 
timacy +ith his frand; an iniimacy brought 
on by that diead:ul event which had fevered 
Conway and Sic Harry for ever, filled the 
former with the nt conphieated and vio- 
lent emotions 5 madness aloft came upon 
him; he uttered an execration though alone; 
ard entering the fuſt coffee houſe he came 


to, called for a pen and ink, and in the bit- 


ternels of his wounded ſpicit wrote a chal- 
lenge 
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;enge to Needham, which he immediately 
ſent to the coffee houſe he knew he frequent- 
ted; a challenge, dictated perhaps more by 
feelings of deſpair and wearineſs of lite, had 


they been ſtrictly analized, tha y the de- . 
fire of revenge. 
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C H A F. XIV. 


28 HE ſad Matilda, left to the entire in- 
dulgence of her gloomy muſings, wandered 
like a troubled ghoſt about the lonely ſpot, 
which had, till this period, appeared to her 
an earthly paradiſe; for the taſte of Conway 
had directed every ſhrub and flower to riſe; 
faſhioned every ſhady walk, each cool ſequeſ- 


tered grot and gay alcove ! 


After returning from one of thoſe me- 


lancholy rambles, on the ſecond day of Con- 


way's departure, ſhe ſeated herſelf in the 
parlour, leaning on her arm ful! of reffect on, 
memory recalled, with to:turing minute neſs, 
a thouſand lovely ſcenes of innocent pleaſure. 


In the firſt tranſports of her affliction on the 


diſcovery 


— — — — 
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diſcovery of Con way's infidelity, her imagi- 
nation had pcriuaded her judgment there 
was ſomething meritorious in not poorly en- 
deavouring to endure a mediocrity of exiſt- 
ence, aiter having experienced every anima- 
ted, every dcelighttul ſenſation which love, 
innocence, and the intercourſe of intellizent 
minds, unaliayed by worldly cares, can be- 
flo v. But now that ſhe was left entirely 

alone, and a calm melancholy had ſucceeds 
ed to thoſe racking emotions her grief- ſwoln 
heart had at firit ſuſtained, ſhe began to look 


with a more philoſophic eye on her ſituation: 


ſhe became in ſome degreee more reconciled 


to the idea of putting a force on her inclina- 


tions, and endeavouring to make the life of 


Conway as happy as poſſible, though the re - 


collect ion of former confidence, of former en- 

tire faith, might ſometimes draw ſorth a pang, 

| a figh, a ſtarting tear of tender ſortow from 
her breaſt. 


That perſon muſt have obſerved very lit- 

tle of human nature, who thinks the hiſtorian. 

_ ot Matilda records an unnatural fiction, when 

he deſcribes the change which took place in 
N 2 : * 
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ter ſoul. Ile muſt have rewaked but little 
on the cperations of the heart, who has not 
obſerved in what ſtrongly contrafted colours 
the ſame aGiors and circumſlances ap— 
** pear fo the mind's eye” at different pe- 
1100s, as thouglht and refleQion vary their 
politions. 


Nſatiida knew from the note he left or 
ter, that Conway meant to ſtay in London 
a feẽ days before he left the kingdom; theres 
fore relied that a letter would find him ſtill 
there.—After ſome time ſie brought herſelt 
to r<{clve to write to ſolicit his return; ſhe 
tock up a pen and wrote inſtantly. When 
ſte had ſent her letter to the poſt, her mind 
became as it were new made; her breaſt was 


no longer agitated by paintul and turbulent 
emotions, ſhe was not chearful, but fhe was 
trar.quil. Her ſoul experienced the dead 
calm which precedes a tempeſt. In this ſtate 
of mind ſhe paſſed the remainder of the day. 
In the evening her little ones were brought 
to her, to bid her adicu tor the night; 
and to receive their parting kiſe. / 


„ Mama,” 
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1 Mila na,” ſaid the eldeſt hoy, as he took 
e him in her arms, ** Mama, when will Pa— 
„ pa come back ?=lI think it's a long time 
* that he has hen gone. When he weat 
„% away once before, Mama, you uſed to 
make us kiſs Papa's piture every night ;- 
© ſhall we kiſs it now 2” 


& Yes, my love,” ſnid Matilda, almoſt 
choaked with tears, and cuitting the room. 


She went up ſtairs ; ſhe took a miniature of 


Conway from a drawer, for the firlt time fince 

his departure; ſhe kiſſed it many times; ſhe 

preſſed it wet with tears to her boſom.— Oh 
% my poor Conway,” exclaimed ſhe, “ I had 
„indeed a hard heart to ſuffer thee to aban- 
% don thy home, the country; to give 
& thee upaſter years of tenderneſs and truth, 
„for one fault. All righteous Heaven |! 
4 forgives a thouſand repeated treſpaſſes in 
& his weak creatures, and fuffers them to 
* live without the heavy weight of his diſ- 
& pleaſure inceſſantly preying on their 


« hearts; but I, frail mortal, how have I 


« 2Qed ??—She knelt down, ſhe prayed | 


*C with the moſt ardent devotion for a few 


N 3 | minutes, | 
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minutes, intreating to be directed to that 
mode ot conduct which ſhould eventually be 
productive of peace and comfort to the 
wounded ſpirit of Conway !-——She aroſe 
with a mind more ſerene, and deſcended to 
her children with the picture in her hand. 
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E H A F. XV. 


| HE next afternoon Matilda having 
tired herſelf with alternately reading and 


working at her needle, wandered into the 
ſhrubbery==ſhe reached the ſpot where had 


once occurred a little incident which we re- 
corded in the firſt volume of this work. The 
recollection of an incident which did ſo much 


honour to the heart and the principles of 
Conway, gave a more than common ſoft- 


neſs to the mind of Matilda, and diſpoſed 


it for more pleaſing contemplations than it 


had long felt itſelf inclined to indulge ; ſhe 


ſeated herſelf on a ſloping turf; and ſoothed 
by the ſerenity of the ſituation, the chant of 
birds, and the ſweet incenſe that breathed 


around her, ſhe fell into a deep reverie. 


Na Whilſt 
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WV hilſt thus muſing, a gentle ſlumber cloſed 
he! eyes, and fancy free and unconfined 
painted every object in its favourite colours. 
Matil.i: beheld in imagination Conway re- 
turn; ſhe ſeemed in a few ſhort moments 
ro paſs whole years of ſweet and tranquil de- 
light-—ſhe felt renewed all thoſe ſoft and 
blooming ttanſports, which had danced 
round her heart when ſhe firſt vilted the 
manſion of Conway. 


The ſound of feet awaked her from this 
ſoothing dream, and the fairy viſion inſtant- 
ly vaniſhed from her mind. The moment 
the awoke, the impreſſion of paſt ſorrows 
ruſted upen her ſtartled imagination. Theſe 
feelings were . prophetic! A fervant ap- 
proached her with a letter. She took it from 
E:m—fbe read it. Conway was ill, and 
wrote with an unſteady hand tn intreat to ſee 
her. A dying faintneſs, a ſudden heat over- 
ſpread her frame. She with difficulty, by 


the aich of falts, kept herſelt from fainting. 


At laſt ſhe recovered herſelf ſuſſiciently to ex- 
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For a few neceſſaties to be packed up; ſent a 
ſervant to order a poſt-chaite, and prepared 
herſelf for her immediate departure. 


She took a haſty, but affecting leave of 
her children. The man quickly returned, 
and prepared himſelf to attend her to town. 
The chaiſe came with all poſſible expedition 
to the door. Matilda and her owa maid 


ſte ppe d into it, ſo lowed by the teac ful eyes. 


of the women ſervants who were left behind, 
and who had lived with her ever ſince her 
firſt ſettling in the country, and had both 
for her and their maſter nearly tle aſſection 
- of dutiful children, 


Fearleſs of danger, Nfatilda travelled the 
whole night, aad arrived in town about the 
. middle of the next day. 


At the entrance of St. Jain's's-ſtreet ſhe 
ſaw Sit Harry Gaythorne on foor, their eye; 
met, he buwed—ihe ordered the driver to 


ſtop. Sir Harry apprcached the fide of the 


chaiſe with 2 look of deep concern. 


N30: Pas 
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„ Your friend is ill,” {aid ſhe, with ex» 
treme agitation, 4 dangeroutly ill.“ 


J hope he is not, Madam, fo bad as you 
% imagine — I am told,” ſaid he, with the 
hope of ſupporting her ſpirits, ** that his 
* wounds are not dan gerous.“ 


His wounds !” exclaimed Matilda with 
* extreme precipitation and a look of horror, 


„ his wounds | God of Heaven ! What 
% wounds ?“ 


'" Alas!” eried Sir Harry, What have 
J unguardedly done? You are net ap» 
% prized then.“ 


« Tell me the worſt at onee,“ eried ſhe, 
interrupting him, ** with you has he fought 
«© —in mercy tell me? Relieve me from this 
* horrid ſuſpence ? ” 


% With Needham, with Needham,“ re- 
turned Sir Harry : „ Heavens ! that I 
, ſhould have been the meſſenger of ſuch 


„ information: 
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„ eee wt you mult have known 
| 2, you 1:1 now every thing too ſoon, ? 


I. made no anſwer, ſhe ſhed not 2 
tear, ſu ted her eves to Heaven with an 
eye o :1guifh ſo tempered by reſig nat ion, 


that Sr Harry looked upon her at the mo- 
ment ahoye mortality ; he could not longer 


endure the touching fight. He preſſed her 
hand as it reſted on the door of the chaiſe, 


© Heaven ſupport you,” he bizathzd out, 


and haſtily retired. 


o on,” ſaid ſhe to the driver, the mo- 
ment Sir Harry had left them, without the 
lealt agitation in her voice. And folding her 
arms, ſhe ſat with the fixed book of hopelets, 
yu rebgned grief. . 


When ſhe arrived at the inn, exceſſive ſa- 
tigue, joined to the new ſhock ſhe had re- 
_ ceived, had ſo exhauſted her ſtrength, tha: 
ſhe was ohliged to be ſupported into the houſe 
by her woman, who weeping, intreated her 


to take ſomething before ſhe yentured to ſee 


her maſter ; No,“ ſaid ſhe, © lead nie to 
5 him 
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*« him this inſtant ; perhaps even now, Tam 
% arrived too late to receive his laſt breath, 
io cloſe his dying eyes.” Here her voice 
failed her=ſhe followed in filence the ſer- 
vant who waited to conduct her to the apart- 
ment where Conway waz. They had gain- 
ed the door—Matilda turned about, “ Yon 
© ſce, Jane,” ſaid (be, it is too true what. 
* my fears preſaged, there is no hope j— 
«© no one ſince we have entered the houſe 
has even attempted to inſpire me with 
it; but it is well that ] know the worſt.— 
© for what, in ſuch a caſe, would fallacies 
ey rang could not enten be) ond the 
oy grave. 


Jane could only reply by a gu of ge 
thifing teats, 


The door was ope ned. Now leave me,” 
faid ſhe. They retired—ſhe approached 
with trembline ſt ps to the foot of the bed 
her whole frame ſn ok—ſhe ſupported herſelf 
by one of the poſts; Conway with a faint 
hand put back the curtains :==he ſaw her— 


and with ſtrength given him by emotion, 
raiſes 
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raiſed himſelt up. —Xlatilda fle to him 
ſae laid his dying head and pale cheek on her. 


boſom che bedewed it with cold and bitter 
tears. 


© Oh ! Matilda,“ cried he,“ thou art too 
good, too kind, too indulgent : | have not 
** deſerved- alas! at what an hour thou 
* comeſt. Doſt thou know? Thou muſt, 
„ thou wilt know it. Matilda, I am dying, 
my doom is fixed; but thou comeſt, as 
** thou haſt always appeared to me, like a 
16 benignant angelt hou comeſt with par- 
„don, with fond forgiveneſs, and I ſhall die 
*« content, and hope for future mercy.” 


„Oh! ſpeak not ſo, my life, my all,” 
ered Matilda * thou yet wilt live to ſoothe, | 
« to revive my drooping heart.” | 


« No, it cannot be.—Matilda, I have 
** requeſted to he told my fate; I know of a 
* certainty I have not many hours to exiſt. 
„with e thee here—but oh! I truſt in that 

* mercy which is infinite, and hops to meet 
46 thee in another tate.” 8 80 
| | 5 « Oh l“ 
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« Oh !“ exclaimed Matilda, ** I have 
* killed thee, barbarous as | was. Oh, Con- 
“way, how hard anJ unrelenting was my 
* heart 3 I drove thee from thy home to 
* madneſs, to do a deed of deſperation 
* which has murdered thee: can'ſt thou 


« forgive me? 


Forgive thee!” cried he drawing her 
to his breaſt with all the little ſtrength he yet 
poſſeſſe d. Had'ſt thou done any thing to 
need forgiveneſs : the moments, hours, the 


« years of hlifs we have paſſed together 


« migh« cancel every fauk ; but I, Matil- 
* da, l am the wretch to need forgive neſs : 
«© my follies have brought this dreadful 
*« wreck of happineſs upon us; we have been 
„happy ! yes | we have! witneſs ye ſmil- 
* ing hours, ye moments winged with in- 
«© nocent delizht—oh thoughts which ſtab 
* the heart, while recolleQion warms it. 


% Were we not happy, Matilda? Were 


* we not ? But what avails it now? Par- 


don, and peace, are now the only com- 
© forts I can know. 


C Les, 
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4 Yes, Conway,” yes, cried Matilda with 
the tone of bitter anguiſh, “we have indeed 
been happy;=l believe, firwly believe we 
% have known as much of happineſs as mor- 
40 tals ever know, but it was all crouded into 
«© A few ſhort years: t was ſo interrupted till 
te it intirely vaniſhed, and the ſad tempeſt, 
* which at length tore it from us, came fo 
« ſuddenly, ſo unlooked for, that its mighty 
« devaſtations appear with tenfold horror. 
« Sad, comfortleſs, forlorn, deſpairing will 
* thy fond Matilda wander through the 
% world without her guide, her kind, indul- 
© gent, generous guide; all, all, that her 
5 ſoul reſted on for this world's comfort for 
«& ever, ever flown.” 


Alas “ ſaid Conway with a faint voice, 
and growing weaker and weaker every mo- 
ment he ſpoke, „ thou wilt be ſupported | 
* through every trial: the conſciouſneſs of 
« thy own undeviating rectitude will ſupport 
& thee. For me, who have embittered by 
* one fatal error my whole exiſtence, were 
* it to be extended to a long period for me, 
% there is no hope of peace but in the tomb. 

| | 56 ay 
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My friend, wy injured, noble, unſuſ- 
*« pecting, generous frie nd.“ 


« Alas! I have not that ſweet conſolation 
you ſpeak cf” returned Matilda, „1 
« have it not, Conway. I have been to thee 
* cruel, hard, and unforgiving. I bad rc- 
„ poſed too much on wl:at this worid of paſ- 
ſage had to give. I bad not prepared my- 
«« {elf ro ſubmit to the will ot Heaven, 

«4 theugh it ſhould ſnatch from me the teſt 
« bleſſings it had lent. I did not make ſuf- 
« ficient allowance for the tailinzs of huma- 
«« nity. I did not refleR till too late that all- 

„% wiſe Providence ſometimes permits the 
«© heſt, the molt perſect of its creatures to 

« fall into deep and unlooked-for errors, to 

« ſhew us that even the beſt difpoſed by na- 
66 ture, muſt never, for a ſingle moment, 
« flacken the reins of ſelf controul. The 
4e good man who falls into vice, reſembles as 

4 often the traveller, who ſlipp ng from a 
« precipice, is in a moment Gaſhed to the 
c bottom, as the one who almoſt 1mpercep- 
« tibly rolls down a ſoſt and gentle declivi- 
hl > e 3 

| « Oh] 
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Oh! thou,” cried Conway, * the beſt, 
the kindeſt of thy ſex, thou wert ever juſt 
% and good, far, far beyond what ] deſerved 
* to poſſeſs —Wilt thou not, Matilda, be 
* comforted? Wilt thou not ſtrive to live 
* when lam no more? Wilt thou not live, 
© Matilda, for cur children? Do not tell 
b them my ſad ſtory; | have ſtill ſo much of 
* worldly weaknets left, I would not have 
** them hate my memory; dear innocents | 
« what a ſad and fatal parting was our lait—, 
« Matilda, they ſtill twine about my heart, for 
de they are thine. Wilt thou not ſtrive to 
live ſor Conway's children? 's the laſt re- 
„ queſt he makes thee: Wilt thou not pro- 
* miſe him the laſt requeſt ? 


„ Oh! thou art faint indeed,” ſaid ſhe, 
<8 but not in eloquence; I wr/l endeavour to, 
« ſuſtain the hard, hard load of life I will, 
„for Conway's children, I will preſerve the 
& little health miſery may yet have left me. 
5 « Qh! may they never know the fond un. 
| „ utterable blits of real love, or knowing, 
| ne ver feel] its keen, its drear reverſe,” 


c Thou 
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Thou doſt then promiſe ?” cried Con- 
way with a faint and dying voice. 


J do, I do,” exclaimed Matilda, ſup- 
porting his finking head with her arm. Oh! 
* thou art dying; Conway, my life, my 
« love! ſpeak to me? Alas! alas! he will 


1% ſpeak no more.” 


The piercing tones of her voice brought 
the nurſe and Mrs. Con w ay's woman, who 


attended in an adjoining chamber, to her aſ- 


ſiſtance. Con way had fainted. They bes 


lie ved that he had expired, and would have 


perſuaded Matilda to have left the room; 
but ſhe would not leave him, ſhe ſtill held 


his head, and preſſed his cold cheek with 
tis trembling lips. They uſed every means 
to recall him to life, Matilda 3 that 


he was not dead. 


Juſt then a gentle rapping was heard at the 


door. It was the man ſervant, who an- 


nounced to the nurſe that Sir Harry Gay- 
thorne „as below, and aſked if he might be 
admitted. They inquired if Mrs, Conway 

cChoſe 
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choſe to ſee him. © Let him,” ſaid Matil- 
da, „be told the fituation of his friend! 
* and let him act as his own feelings ſug- 
«« geſt; I am alike indifferent to every 
% thing.” 


Conway at length ſhewed ſymptoms of re- 
turning life ; he opened his eyes; he fixed 
them on Matilda. He moved his lips, but 
he uttered not an articulate ſound ; ſhe re- 
garded his countenance with a look of fixed 
and piercing inquiry, hoping there to find 
expreſſed, what his tongue could not pro · 
nounce. But the dull vacant eye ſpoke not; 
and the movement of his features denoted 
nothing hut bodily pain. Oh bitter fight! 
the molt horrible ſhe yet had ſeen. 


Sir Harry Gaythorne juſt now came in, he 
approached the fad ſpectacle; he uttered an 
exclamation of horror. He threw himſelf 
: befide the bed; holding the dying hand of 


his friend. A ray of intelligence once more 


illumined the eyes of Conway; he regard- 
ed Matilda and Sir Harry with a look of ten 
derneſs 3 he appeared to know them. They 
looked upon each other with the glances of 
DE ſelt- 
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ſclf-Aattering hope; the breath had iſſued 


from their lips, they were about to ſay, “ He 
„vill again be ſenſible to our cares.” Put 
the momentary glimmering of reaſon diſap- 
peared before they could form any articulate 


found; and the ſame dull vacant gloom 


again overſpread his cnce animated aſpect. 
The wretched Matilda clung cloſer and cio- 
ſer to his inſenſible form. The agonies of 


death came ftrong upon him. They at laſt 
forced, her from him, and carried her almoſt 


by violence into another apartment. 


Conway, after ſome hours of extreme ſuf- 
fering, expired that night. | 


Matilda would not quit the houſe, till the 
remains of her beloved Conway were remov- 


ed from it. She took a laft view, before the 
body was conveyed away, of that loved lace 
which ſhe had fo often ſeen, whilſt he gazed 
on her countenance, animated by the ſerene 


ſmile cf tranquil ſatistaction, or the vivid 


glances of delighted adniiration 3 and when 
ſhe was at len:th compelled to withdraw her 
eyes from this ſtill dear object, the ſole wiſh of 
her ſoul was, that they might cloſe for ever. 
A 8 UM N P, 


— 
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CH A P. XV. 


Miri pa. given up to the deepeſt, the 
moſt ent ire grief, returned into the country. 
That moment when ſhe came within ſighit 
of her own dwelling, her woman who was 
in the carriage with her, helieved would 
have been her laſt. She cricd, in a voice 
that thrilled the foul with horror, “ He paſſ- 
ed thoſe gates for the laſt time, urged by 
e my unrelenting conduct. I baniſhed him 
* from his home, for ever baniſhed him.” 


She fainted before ſhe reached the houſe, 
and was lifted out of the carriage and car- 
ried lifeleſs into it. She at length recovered 
| ſenſe and motion, but ſeveral days relapſed 
be fore ſhe could bear the ſight of her chil- 
ES dren; 
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dren ; ſhe ſuffered them not to know ſhe was 
returned, dreading the earneſt, though 
fond inquiries they would mak after their loſt 
parent. She ſhut herſelf up in her own room, 
She cat nothing but what in pity to the intrea- 
ties of her weeping domeſtics, ſhe forced 
herſelf to take; her time paſting, ſometimes 
in the midſt of bitter mournings, ſometimes 
of violent burſts of grief, or earneſt and ſo- 
lemn ſupplications to the Almighty for 
ſtrength to enable her to endure with forti- 
tude and reſignation his all-wiſe, though 
hard decrees. 


Religion at length worked its uſual effects 
on a mind enlightened by ſtrong ſenſe, and 
ſupported by juſt principles; it ſoſtened, 
though it could never remove her griefs, and 
fhe bore without murmuring a loſs ſhe could 
not hut lament every hour ſhe was deſtined 
to ſojourn in this vale of woe. ny | 

The leſſons of allowing for the imperfe cti- 
ons of others; of guarding againſt the fiſt 
tendencies to a deviation from reQtitude, and 
preparing to ſubmit with reſignation to the 
os 1 diſpolals 
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diſpoſals of infinite Wiſdom, were daily in- 
culcated to her children with ſedulous atten- 
tion and fond anxiery. Sir Hairy Gay- 
thorne intreated to ſhare in the cares attend- 


ing the education of her children; he took 


the diretion of her ſons education, and the 
care of his future fortunes entirely upon him 
ſelf. The youth has done honour to his fa- 
mity, and diſtinguiſh: himſelf in the line of 
military glory. Her daughter grew up like 


herlelf, ſenſible, elegant, tender and affec- 
tionate. Their reſpe& for their mother roſe 


almoſt to adoration. She was indeed, when 


I ſaw her ſeven years after the death of Con- 
way, the moſt intereſting object grief had 


ever made. I heheld her in the midſt of her 
children, the firſt view I caught of her coun- 


tenance gave me to fee the furrows which 
ſevere ſuffering and frequent weeping had 


worn in a face, on which time had 1 no 


other traces of his flight. 


She joined, at times, with a ſoft and play- 
ful vivacity, in the cheerful converſation of 
the young people, who ſurrounded her; but 
this was momentary, I perceived the quick 


5 tranktions | 
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_ tranſitions which frequently took place. 4 
Otten before the ſmile had vaniſhed a ſud- 
den recollection would draw forth the ſtarting 
tear, which was quickly ſuppreſſed, but 
which never failed to call a ſympathetic 
drop into the eye of {enfibiity, that never | 
tired of gazing on this lovely, this edifying | 
woman. One was often diſtreſſed how to 
conceal from her the ſ:nſations ſhe inſpired, 
— hut one needed not to have given it a 
thought ; ſhe was on theſe occaſions too | 
much abſorhed in the fad reflections of the | 
moment, to obſerve what paſſed aroun he: 


